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PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  the  philosophy  of  a  people  is 
conditioned  by  the  culture  of  the  people.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  question  of  culture  is  itself  dependent  on  manifold 
conditions,  among  which  even  material  circumstances  play 
their  part.  It  is,  therefore,  an  entirely  intelligible  phenome¬ 
non  that  hitherto  the  United  States  has  made  but  little  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  fund  of  philosophical  knowledge.  A  nation 
must  live  before  it  can  think.  So  our  forefathers  had  to  clear 
the  ground  and  settle  the  country ;  so,  later,  they  had  to  war 
for  their  existence  and  freedom  as  a  nation ;  so,  once  more, 
within  our  own  times,  the  question  of  slavery  had  to  be  fought 
through  to  its  solution  in  blood ;  so,  even  yet,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  momentous  issues  in  the  spheres  of  government  and 
of  life  which  deduct  from  the  sum  of  forces  that  can  be  de¬ 
voted  to  abstract  thought.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
because  the  United  States  has  been  relatively  barren  of  pro¬ 
ductive  work  in  philosophy,  that  philosophical  interests  have 
received  no  attention.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  many 
reasons  which  led  the  early  Americans,  amid  their  struggles 
with  nature  or  with  man,  to  turn  from  external  phenomena  to 
the  questions  of  the  inner  life.  They  were,  in  large  part,  of  the 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  which  makes  up  for  its  poverty  of 
speculative  endowment  by  its  abiding  devotion  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  practical  pliilosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
They  had  in  many  cases  migrated  hither  to  seek  religious 
liberty  or  to  found  free  political  commonwealths ;  as  they  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  grew,  they  came  face  to  face  with  new  questions 
in  political  and  religious  life,  which,  like  those  they  had  left 
behind,  could  not  be  settled  without  appeal  to  ultimate  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  people,  also,  from  the  first  was  pervaded  by  a 
deep  interest  in  education.  Several  of  our  foremost  universi¬ 
ties  date  back  to  the  period  before  we  were  a  nation  at  all ; 
and  if  the  philosophical  instruction  in  them  was  of  a  meager 
sort,  the  soil  at  least  was  preparing  from  which  a  larger  growth 
might  spring. 

Conditions  such  as  these  have  determined,  further,  the 
direction  which  philosophy  in  the  United  States  has  taken. 
Lacking  the  prerequisites  for  original  construction  and  con¬ 
scious  of  our  origin  in  the  races  of  the  Old  World,  we  have 
turned  for  the  chief  content  of  our  thinking  to  the  philosophies 
of  Europe.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  the  staple  of  our  thought 
was  taken  from  British  writers:  Locke  and  Berkeley,  Hume 
and  the  Associationalists,  the  anti-skepticism  of  the  Scottish 
school,  have  profoundly  influenced  speculation  on  its  theoretical 
side,  just  as  the  leaders  in  the  Deistic  controversy  and  the 
moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  to  our  discus¬ 
sions  in  religion  and  ethics.  Not  that  American  thinking  has 
been  mere  slavish  imitation ;  it  is  rather  true  that,  in  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  thread  of  historic  continuity  has  been  often  lost 
or  forgotten:  but  we  have  generally  discussed  our  chosen 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  principles  wrought  out  else¬ 
where.  After  the  English  thinking  we  came  into  contact  with 
the  French,  especially  through  the  alliance  with  France  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  regard  for  all  things  French 
which  resulted  from  it,  as  well  as  because  of  the  likeness  in 
political  ideas  on  which  in  part  it  rested.  Later  still,  German 
speculation  has  come  in  to  play  its  foremost  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  own.  Yet  never,  amid  the  adoption  of  ideas 
from  thinkers  who  do  not  use  the  English  tongue,  have  we 
lost  the  characteristics  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  and  the 
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influence  of  liritish  philosophy  has  continued  potent  among 
us. 

To  the  interest  of  the  people  in  theology,  again,  has  been  due 
a  dominant  tendency  in  thought,  as  well  as  the  fact,  in  large 
measure,  that  we  have  had  any  philosophy  at  all.  Thus 
Edwards,  at  once  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  American  philos¬ 
ophers,  found  the  motives  to  his  speculative  activity  in  his 
devotion  to  theological  questions ;  his  famous  Treatise  on  the 
Will  itself  being  designed  to  answer  objections  raised  against 
the  Calvinistic  divinity.  And  as  with  Edwards  .so  with  his 
successors.  The  intellectual  life  of  New  England — and  New 
England  long  stood  for  the  nation  in  matters  of  thought — 
centered  about  religious  subjects;  and  the  discussions  of 
mental  phenomena,  or  of  the  deeper  philosophical  questions, 
which  went  on,  were  pro.secuted  for  the  most  part  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  doctrinal  theology.  If  one  looks  over  the  list  of  the 
earlier  .students  of  metaphysics  in  America,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  of  them  were  from  out  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy;  divines  wrote  metaphysical  compendiums  and  our 
philosophical  text-books  not  infrequently  emanated  from  the¬ 
ological  professors — in  fact,  although  our  native  independence 
of  spirit  and  the  ab.sence  of  an  established  church  made  the 
supremacy  less  complete  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
the  trend  of  speculation  was  controlled  by  dogmatic  convic¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  intimate  relation 
of  theology  and  philosophy  has  been  one  chief  agent  in  the 
introduction  of  the  American  mind  to  the  whole  circle  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought ;  for  here,  as  always,  religious  speculation  has 
led  to  the  heart  of  the  metaphysical  problem,  and  our  theolo¬ 
gians,  in  endeavoring  to  master  the  thought  of  the  world  on 
their  special  themes,  have  opened  up  outlooks  into  other  fields 
as  well.  Thus,  for  example,  ethical  philosophy  has  owed  much 
to  the  di.scussions  of  conscience,  virtue,  and  freedom  suggested 
by  the  theories  of  sin  and  redemption ;  thus,  again,  the 
students  who  crossed  the  sea  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Schleier- 
macher  or  Tholuck  or  Gesenius  or  Neander  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  that  great  body  of  younger  scholars  who  have 
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brought  back  from  the  Fatherland  information  alike  concerning 
German  culture  and  concerning  German  speculation  at  large. 

At  present  philosophical  thought  in  the  United  States  is 
becoming  more  widely  diffused  and  more  independent.  It  is 
now  about  a  generation  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  that  time  the  conditions  favorable  to  philosophical  prog¬ 
ress  have  multiplied  among  us.  The  country  has  grown 
enormously  in  material  wealth,  creating  the  possibility  of  intel¬ 
lectual  leisure  and  a  more  numerous  learned  class;  constantly 
increasing  intercourse  with  foreign  lands  and  old-world  culture 
has  brought  us  into  closer  touch  with  thought  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  national  domain;  education  has  advanced  with  gigantic 
strides;  inquiry  has  in  all  departments  become  more  free;  and 
the  national  life  as  a  whole,  as  we  become  an  older  people, 
broadens  and  deepens  beyond  the  consciousness  of  youth. 
Thus  it  is  that  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  develop¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  activity,  a  development  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  the  universities  themselves.  Philosophy,  which  ' 
once  formed  a  subordinate  element  in  the  curriculum,  now 
takes  its  place  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest ;  while,  in 
several  of  our  largest  institutions,  splendid  financial  endow¬ 
ments  have  made  possible  the  foundation  of  “philo.sophical 
departments,”  or  "schools,”  which  in  some  cases  rival,  in  their 
opportunities  for  philosophical  training,  the  best  establishments 
of  Europe.  The  question,  however,  whether  the  time  has  come 
for  the  birth  of  an  “American”  philosophy,  which  shall  make 
original  contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  race  by  the  specu¬ 
lative  adaptation  of  whatever  distinctive  elements  have  been 
developed  in  the  national  life  and  history — may  for  the  present 
be  left  without  a  definite  answer.  There  are  those  among  us 
who  are  eagerly  looking  for  such  a  result,  some,  indeed,  ready 
to  labor  that  the  new  thinking  shall  take  on  the  form  of  this  or 
that  particular  philosophical  theory;  there  are  friends  in  foreign 
lands,  who,  regarding  us  with  not  unkindly  eyes,  look  for  some 
notable  addition  from  us  to  the  thought-systems  of  the  world 
as  well  as  to  its  political  and  social  history.  But  though  we  arc 
older  than  once  we  were,  we  are  still  young  among  the  nations 
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of  the  world,  and  it  is  becoming  that  youth  be  modest.  Per¬ 
haps  our  eager  energy  will  some  day  soon  lead  us  into  new 
and  characteristic  fields  of  speculation  ;  more  probably  a  time 
of  earnest  work  and  growth  must  intervene,  before  our  life  and 
civilization  shall  find  their  interpretation  in  terms  of  ultimate 
symbols. 

Meanwhile,  if  we  consider  the  actual  condition  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  attention  must  once  more  be  turned  to  the  historical 
sources.  A  generation  or  two  ago,  the  philosophy  presented 
to  the  minds  of  students  in  the  universities  was  usually  a 
choice  between  different  phases  of  English  thinking  as  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  revived  or  continued  in 
the  nineteenth.  Locke  was  studied  (perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  the  criticisms  of  Cousin);  or  some  form  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy — in  the  spirit  of  Reid,  it  might  be,  or  of  Stewart 
or  Hamilton — was  contrasted  with  the  skepticism  of  Hume  or 
the  empiricism  of  J.  S.  Mill;  or,  perhaps,  the  nascent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Kant  led  to  a  partial  study  of  his  system  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  movement  of  thought  in  the  last  century,  and 
as  the  culmination  of  the  course  in  the  history  of  opinion.  In 
it  all,  moreover,  flourished  the  conviction  that  philosophy  is 
essentially  a  kind  of  major  psychology ;  that  its  two  divisions, 
following  the  time-honored  analysis,  are  “mental  science,” 
based  on  the  psychology  of  the  intellect,  and  “moral  science.” 
dependent  on  the  investigation  of  the  conscience  and  the 
practical  nature.  These  empirical  tendencies  continue,  in  fact, 
down  to  the  present  time.  There  is  something  especially  con¬ 
genial  to  our  taste  in  psychological  investigation,  as  there 
always  has  been  to  the  English-speaking  race.  And  if  we  are 
now  advancing  to  a  more  profound  conception  of  the  real 
meaning  of  philosophy,  the  native  instinct  is  still  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  welcome  which  wc  have  extended  to  the  newer 
psychological  researches. 

By  such  a  history  and  training,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  scientific  and  agnostic  tendencies 
of  the  later  philosophy  in  Britain.  If  the  alternative  in  the 
last  generation  was  between  intuitionalism  and  empiricism,  in 
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the  later  decades  evolution — Darwinian  and  Spencerian  alike — 
has  often  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  intellectual  movement. 
The  works  of  Spencer,  especially,  have  had  a  wide  currency 
among  thinking  men.  For,  is  he  not,  as  Darwin  said,  “our 
philosopher,”  the  coryplueus  of  the  modern  scientific  philos¬ 
ophy?  And  to  minds  whose  metaphysical  training  is  of  a  less 
extensive  kind,  the  first  part  of  the  First  Principles,  with  its 
agnostic  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  has  seemed  as  evidently 
conclusive  as  the  thought  of  the  remaining  volumes  is  brilliant 
and  bold.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Spencer’s  is 
probably  the  greatest  constructive  genius  that  Britain  has  pro¬ 
duced — and  that  world-systems  are,  as  native  products,  less 
familiar  to  the  English  and  American  than  to  the  continental 
peoples.  Hence  we  have  been  more  dazzled  by  the  Spencerian 
theory  than  we  might  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  a  notable 
fact,  however,  that  Spencer’s  followers  in  the  United  States 
have  more  often  been  unprofessional  students  of  philosophy 
than  those  who  make  metaphysics  their  life-work.  Natural 
scientists  have  been  well-disposed  toward  the  new  doctrine,  as 
was  to  be  expected;  and  men  of  popular  culture,  physicians 
and  lawyers,  for  instance;  but  it  has  gained  relatively  few 
adherents  among  philosophical  thinkers  by  profe.ssion.  It 
may,  also,  be  added  that  the  popularity  of  the  system  has 
passed  its  culmination.  Evolution  in  the  organic  sphere  has 
been  accepted  and  articulated,  in  large  measure,  into  our  views 
of  the  world  and  of  life;  the  general  idea  of  development  as  a 
world  law  has  also  profoundly  affected  recent  movements  in 
opinion,  and  more  than  one  of  Spencer’s  principles  is  bearing 
fruit  ip  special  departments  of  thought.  But  his  cosmical 
theory  as  a  .system,  especially  the  agnostic  preamble  on  which 
it  is  based,  is  more  and  more  exposed  to  criticism — and  this 
no  longer  of  a  merely  dogmatico-polemic,  but  of  a  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  type — as  time  goes  on  and  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  sy.stems  of  other  and  deeper  thinkers. 

The  influence  of  Teutonic  speculation  came  later  in  our 
history.  Before  the  era  of  steamships  and  other  modern  means 
of  communication,  it  has  been  said,  it  took  ideas  a  generation 
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to  travel  from  Germany  to  America:  and  whatever  be  the 
truth  in  this  somewhat  unflattering  dictum,  it  was  certainly  a 
considerable  time  before  we  felt  the  power  of  the  Kantian  and 
the  great  post-Kantian  systems.’  At  first  these  came  to  us, 
moreover,  in  somewhat  mutilated  form,  brought  in  by  literary 
and  theological  writers  rather  than  by  direct  philosophical 
channels,  mediated  by  English  litterateurs,  as  Coleridge  or  Car¬ 
lyle,  or  by  the  French  eclectics,  as  Cousin.  The  earlier  results 
again  were  not  always  purely  philosophical;  for  example,  the 
idealistic  elements  in  the  transcendentalism  of  New  England, 
notwithstanding  the  nobility  of  its  standpoint,  and  the  literary 
excellence  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  cast,  in  spite  also  of 
its  significance  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the 
people,  were  appropriated  rather  by  the  insight  of  genius  than 
as  deductions  of  the  abstract  reason.  The  transcendental 
doctrines  were  intuitions  rather  than  philosophemes.  And  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  acquaintance  with  Teutonic 
thinking  which  sprang  from  literary  or  practical  sources  such 
as  these,  not  infrequently  passed  over  into  a  genuinely  philo¬ 
sophical  interest  in  the  great  leaders  of  nineteenth-century 
speculation. 

A  second  preparation  for  the  more  definite  understanding  of 
tlie  German  philosophy  of  the  age  was  made  when,  to  our  tra¬ 
ditional  curriculum  based  on  British  thinkers  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we 
added  the  study  of  Kant  already  referred  to  (p.  5),  and  in 
time  that  of  the  work  of  Kant’s  successors.  This  with  us,  as 
with  the  English,  was  at  first,  no  doubt,  of  an  imperfect  sort. 
Though  we  were  convinced  of  the  leading  position  of  the  great 
Kdnigsberger  in  the  line  of  modern  development,  it  is  yet  to 
be  feared  that,  when  we  introduced  his  system  into  our  scanty 
philosophical  courses  or  pondered  his  writings  for  private 
enlightenment,  we  were  far  from  realizing  his  true  importance, 
and  farther  still  from  a  due  valuation  of  the  systems  to  which 
his  own  had  led.  But  at  least  it  was  a  basis,  though  an  im- 

’  I’orter  (Ueberweg’s  History  of  Philosophy,  ii.  453)  has  dated  the  beginning  at 
j82(),  when  Marsh  published  his  introduction  to  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection. 
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perfect  one,  for  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  later  movements’ 
in  thought ;  and  now,  in  recent  decades,  this  has  flowed  in 
upon  us  in  an  ever  broadening  stream.  The  cause  is  in  part 
to  be  sought  in  theological  interests,  of  late  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  idealistic  tendencies;  in  part,  it  has  been  the 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  masters,  studied  often  in  their 
own  home  on  the  soil  of  the  Fatherland ;  in  part,  the  influence 
of  the  neo-Kantian  and  neo-Hegelian  developments  in  Britain; 
in  part,  the  antagonism  shared  with  the  last  mentioned  to 
the  empirical  and  agnostico-evolutionistic  systems.  Thus  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (founded  1867),  and  the 
efforts  of  its  distinguished  editor,  created  a  focus  of  philo¬ 
sophical  activity  in  St.  Louis,  a  city  for  its  energy  and  growth 
counted  so  typical  of  our  restless  “materialistic”  civilization. 
Thus  in  several  of  our  universities  and  other  intellectual 
centers — from  Cambridge  to  the  Californian  coast,  and  beyond 
our  own  borders  in  Canada,  where  the  influence  of  Oxford  and 
Glasgow  has  been  vividly  experienced — are  to  be  found  vigor¬ 
ous  exponents  of  the  newer  idealism  in  one  or  other  of  its 
various  phases.  Just  how  great  the  force  of  this  movement  in 
the  future  will  be,  and  just  what  forms  it  will  assume,  cannot 
be  predicted.  We  are  but  entering  on  the  age  of  construction 
here  as  in  philosophy  at  large,  and  the  movement,  with  us  even 
more  than  elsewhere,  is  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of  its 
adherents  rather  than  a  definitely  completed  system.  But  it 
is  beyond  question  that  we  are  sharing  deeply  in  the  wave  of 
idealistic  thinking  which  has  recently  passed  over  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  that  we  are  to  continue  to  feel  its  power  in  ► 
the  days  which  lie  immediately  before  us. 

Of  the  post-Hegelian  systems  the  United  States  has  been 
most  hospitable  to  the  philosophy  of  Lotze.  By  nature  unre¬ 
sponsive  to  pessimistic  and  materialistic  suggestions  and  not 
yet  sensitive  to  the  minor  currents  of  thought  at  a  distance, 
we  have  remained  unmoved  by  many  of  the  changes  of  opinion 
in  Germany  during  the  period  from  1840  to  1870.  But 
Lotze’s  reconciliation  of  scientific  and  ideal  interests,  and  his 
positive  doctrine  in  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  have 
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met  with  a  sympathetic  reception  ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  in  the  past 
would  have  turned  to  the  anti-skeptical  elements  in  British 
thinking  for  a  basis  of  belief  and  morals  now  look  with  favor, 
if  not  with  entire  agreement,  on  the  views  of  this  gifted  and 
lamented  writer. 

Attractive  to  us  in  Lotze,  further,  has  been  his  psychological 
position ;  for  there  is  no  more  prominent  feature  of  our  recent 
development  and  our  present  condition  than  our  devotion  to 
the  newer  methods  of  attacking  psychological  questions.  In 
fact  the  “new”  psychology  claimed  our  attention  relatively  early 
in  its  progress,  and  soon  secured  widespread  favor  among  us, 
while  it  now  holds  a  place  both  in  the  universities  and  before  the 
public,  which  not  a  few  thinkers  in  the  land  of  its  origin  would 
deem  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  worth.’  Moreover,  we 
have  not  only  turned  to  this  latest-born  department  of  science 
with  marked  preference,  but  it  is  the  field  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  of  our  recent  work  has  been  done.  For  if 
Leipsic  was  the  home  of  the  new  discipline,  many  of  its 
pioneers  in  the  United  States  were  among  the  first  from  non- 
German  lands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  then  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  Leipsic ’offered ;  and  if,  in  all  the  divisions  of 
the  philosophical  field,  we  owe  so  much  to  foreign  scholars, 
here  at  least  we  have  begun  to  make  return  for  the  debt,  and 
this,  both  by  way  of  positive  research  and  by  way  of  theoret¬ 
ical  interpretation.  The  effect  of  this  movement  on  philos¬ 
ophy  proper,  it  is  more  difficult  to  forecast.  That  one  result  is 
to  be  a  new  impulse  to  empirical  tendencies,  is,  indeed,  already 
apparent;  as,  also,  that  the  confidence  so  common  in  the 
exponents  of  a  new  science  has  in  some  cases  bred  a  relative 
underestimation  of  the  deeper  problems  and  a  neglect  of 
more  fundamental  solutions  than  those  which  their  favorite 
discipline  is  fitted  to  supply.  It  is  also  true  that  the  physio¬ 
logical  and  experimental  investigation  of  mental  facts  has  led 

*  See  Delabarre,  Ann/f  Psycholof^ique,  1895  ;  Hall,  Proceedings  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  ix..  Part  II.,  pp.  137-74.  There  are  now  in 
the  United  States  twenty-seven  laboratories,  more  than  in  all  Germany,  and  some 
of  them  better  equipped  than  any  elsewhere. 
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a  few  thinkers  to  points  of  view  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
materialistic.  But  that  the  systematic  materialism  which  in 
some  quarters  has  been  feared  will  be  the  outcome,  seems 
far  from  evident.  For  the  more  clear  the  differentiation  of 
empirical  psycliology  and  philosophy  becomes,  the  more  clear 
it  also  grows  that  its  conclusions,  like  those  of  the  other  par¬ 
ticular  sciences,  are  susceptible  of  various  metempirical  inter¬ 
pretations;  while,  concretely,  the  transition  from  the  “old”  psy¬ 
chology  to  the  “new,”  in  this  phase  of  it,  is  characterized  not 
so  much  by  a  denial  of  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
psychical  phenomena  as  by  a  change  of  position  in  regard  to 
the  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  mental  states, 
and  its  significance  for  purposes  of  scientific  explanation. 

Among  the  latest  indications  of  increasing  interest  in  philo¬ 
sophical  pursuits,  is  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education.  This  has  been  conditioned  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  education  itself  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
(p.  4)  and  the  emergence  of  problems  not  to  be  settled,  even 
by  practical  instructors,  apart  from  theoretical  considerations. 
Prominent  among  its  results  has  been  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  the  principles  of  their  own  profession.  Hence  have  sprung 
associations — local,  state,  and  national — for  purposes  of  mutual 
acquaintance  and  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  questions; 
with,  as  a  most  recent  and  specially  important  work,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  representative  committees  to  report  on  subjects 
the  proper  treatment  of  which  demands  the  continued  labor  of 
many  expert  minds.  In  the  case  of  not  a  few  educators,  again, 
the  devotion  to  pedagogics  has  followed  the  channel  of  some 
definite  philosophical  school  or  system.  Thus  there  is  an 
active  and  successful  band  of  Herbartians,  in  1892  organized 
into  the  Herbart  Club.  This  “consists  for  the  most  part  of 
teachers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Herbartian  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education,”  and  aims  “to  facilitate  the  spread  of  these 
ideas,  and  to  promote  their  rational  application  in  school  work 
under  American  and  English  conditions.”  *  More  widespread 
still  is  the  movement  which  seeks  a  rational  basis  for  instruc- 

*  See  l)e  (Jarmo,  Her  bar  i  and  the  Herbartians,  1895,  p.  205. 
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tion  in  tlie  results  of  the  newer  psychological  researches.  For 
the  new  psychologists  have  not  confined  their  endeavors  to 
the  theoretical  investigation  of  mental  phenomena,  but  in 
many  quarters  are  making  application  of  their  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  young  and  the  guidance  of  school  life.  In  this 
way  “child-study,”  “educational  psychology,”  and  the  like 
have  become  favorite  fields  of  inquiry  as  well  as  prolific  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion.  Amid  these  many  lines  of  work  there  is 
no  doubt  much  that  is  crude  and  not  a  little  that  in  the  end 
may  prove  erroneous,  but  no  one  who  earnestly  considers  the 
facts  can  fail  to  discern  marked  signs  of  promise  for  the 
future.  In  the  past,  our  educational  system  has  enjoyed 
popular  favor  and  has  manifested  a  vigorous,  if  not  always  a 
successful,  development;  in  the  future  it  will  add  to  these  the 
benefit  of  intelligent  direction  based  upon  principles. 

In  fine,  philosophy  in  the  United  States  is  experiencing  a 
new  birth.  It  has  escaped  from  its  traditional  and  inherited 
trammels,  it  is  advancing  with  noticeable  energy  in  many 
directions.  So  far  it  has  little  to  show  of  an  original  or  con¬ 
structive  character;  but  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of 
a  philosophical  activity  such  as  the  nation  has  never  known 
before  and  of  the  approach  of  a  new  and  more  profound  era  in 
our  intellectual  life.  Whether  we  look  at  our  catholic  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  thought  of  other  lands  and  our  catholic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  it;  or  have  regard  to  the  increase  of  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  growing  philosophical 
interest;  or  consider  the  rapid  multiplication  of  journals,* 
devoted  to  psychology,  philosophy,  and  cognate  departments; 
or  think  of  the  frequent  issue  of  philosophical  works — trans¬ 
lations,  dissertations,  original  treatises — from  the  press;  it  is 
plain  that,  both  in  respect  of  instruction  and  of  sympathy,  the 
future  of  philosophy  among  us  is  secure. 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

‘  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology  (1887)  ;  The  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  \  The  Monist  \  The  Educational  Review  (\%^\)  \  The  Peda¬ 

gogical  Seminary  (1891):  The  Philosophical  Review  (1892);  The  Psychological 
Review  (1894). 


KLECTIVES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


All  schools  below  the  college  may  be  called  elementary, 
and  may  be  classified  as  primary  or  secondary. 

The  primary  school  is  naturally  concerned  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education,  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  that  are 
essential  in  every  condition  and  pursuit  of  life.  The  curric¬ 
ulum  of  a  primary  school  may,  therefore,  contain  four  groups 
of  subjects : 

I.  Language  study,  including  oral  and  written  speech, 
which  is  a  necessary  means  to  all  educational  ends.  2.  Liter¬ 
ature  and  history,  whose  ultimate  aim  is  ethical,  and  which 
reveal  to  the  child  his  own  nature  and  the  character  of  his 
relations  to  society.  3.  Science,  comprising  the  elements  of 
geography,  physiology,  and  one  or  more  of  the  so-called  nature 
studies ;  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  man  as  related  to  his 
environment,  and  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  trainit.g 
the  child’s  power  to  make  observations,  comparisons,  and  gen¬ 
eralizations.  4.  Arithmetic,  restricted  to  those  principles  and 
processes  that  are  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  subsidiary  subjects,  music  and 
drawing :  the  one,  because  it  cultivates  and  refines  the  feel¬ 
ings;  the  other,  because  a  quick  perception  of  right  forms 
and  relations  enters  into  every  important  act  of  a  well- 
ordered  life. 

This  curriculum,  when  properly  correlated  in  its  parts  and 
limited  in  its  content,  ought  to  be  completed  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  age.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  child  of  fair 
ability  should  reach  the  secondary  school,  or  begin  his  sec¬ 
ondary  studies  in  a  grammar  school,  two  or  three  years  earlier 
than  is  customary  nowadays.  Such  evidence  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  time  to  time  goes  to  show  that  the 
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average  grammar  school  boy  progresses  too  slowly.  Like 
McClellan  in  the  peninsular  campaign,  he  is  working  in  the 
trenches  instead  of  winning  victories.  Precious  hours  are 
squandered  in  needless  repetitions  and  reviews,  in  an  absurd 
zeal  for  thoroughness,  and,  as  Dr.  Hall  says,  in  analyzing 
things  that  never  ought  to  be  analyzed.  The  power  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  well-conditioned  school  seems 
to  be  underrated.  More  fresh  work  and  more  real  difficulties 
would  not  only  strengthen  the  mental  fiber  of  the  child,  and 
make  him  a  more  aggressive  scholar,  but  would  kindle  a  new 
interest  in  his  studies  and  fill  his  heart  with  genuine  delight. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  topics  studied  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  are  not  fundamental  in  education. 
They  are  unessential  not  only  for  the  boy  who  is  to  be  liberally 
educated,  but  also  for  him  who  is  never  to  enter  the  secondary 
school.  The  subject  matter  of  these  topics  is  often  obtained 
from  cyclopedias  and  books  of  reference,  and  should  be  classed 
as  information,  some  of  which  is  interesting,  much  of  which 
has  little,  if  any,  value  as  a  means  of  education.  This  is 
notably  true  in  respect  to  geography ;  and,  if  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  correct  in  his  view  of  the  value  of  the  discipline 
that  comes  from  training  in  mathematics,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  now  devoted  to  arithmetic  in  our  primary  and 
grammar  schools  could  be  much  better  spent  in  the  study  of 
language  or  elementary  science. 

So,  too,  while  admitting  that  the  imagination  of  the  child  in 
tlic  primary  school  should  be  stimulated  and  strengthened  by 
the  interesting  events  and  thrilling  stories  of  mythology  and 
history,  we  can  believe  that  the  scientific  study  of  history  and 
the  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  philosophy  of  constitutional 
government  may  wisely  be  deferred  until  the  child  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  secondary  course  of  his  education. 

Nor  is  the  reasoning  by  which  the  prevailing  system  is  pro¬ 
nounced  defective  wholly  of  an  a  priori  character.  Careful 
observations  in  respect  to  several  hundred  pupils,  made  under 
favorable  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school,  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  has  just  been 
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stated.  Hoys  and  girls  who  begin  their  secondary  education  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  have  not  only  failed  to  receive  that  good 
measure  of  systematic  and  vigorous  training  to  which  they  are 
fairly  entitled  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  they  have  become  so 
nauseated  with  the  minutije  of  primary  studies  that  they  have 
no  relish  for  further  efforts  in  education.  The  nerve  of  their 
ambition  has  become  paralyzed  by  inanition. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  little  evidence  that  youths  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old  have  less  power  to  acquire  the  paradigms, 
vocabularies,  and  idioms  of  foreign  languages,  and  to  make 
careful  and  accurate  observations  in  science,  than  they  had  at 
an  earlier  age.  They  have  passed  out  of  the  period  in  which 
they  are  content  to  conceive  things  as  units  and  independent 
of  their  relations,  and  have  entered  upon  that  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  which,  as  Dr.  Harris  say.s,  they  instinctively  look  upon 
“  everything  as  relative  and  dependent  upon  something 
e.ssentially  connected  with  it.”  The  golden  opportunity  for 
acquiring  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  the  tools  of 
the  student  and  scholar,  is,  in  many  cases,  gone  by.  Such 
girls  and  boys, — and  their  name  is  legion, — even  if  they  attempt 
the  studies  of  the  secondary  school,  find  this  elementary  work 
in  language,  science,  and  mathematics  so  distasteful  and  so 
unsuited  to  them,  in  their  advanced  stage  of  untrained  maturity, 
that  they  soon  abandon  the  school  and  assume  the  duties  of  a 
life  for  which  the  school  has  given  them  a  comparatively  poor 
preparation.  Likewise  those  who  persist  in  their  education 
are  seriously  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,  both  by  pursuing 
an  abnormal  and  ill-arranged  course  of  studies  and  by  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  high  .school  or  college  two  or  three  years  later 
than, is  needful  or  natural. 

To  summarize,  if  we  would  put  an  end  to  dawdling  in  the 
lower  schools,  and  assume  that  boys  and  girls  have  brain.s,  and 
that  under  normal  conditions  they  like  to  exercise  them  ;  and 
throwing  overboard  the  unessentials,  condense  and  rearrange 
the  curriculum  of  these  .schools,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  child  of  good  ability  would  be  ready  to 
begin  the  work  of  secondary  education  two  or  three  years 
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earlier  than  is  now  customary  in  many  public  schools  of  New 
England. 

At  this  point  uniformity  in  the  curriculum  should  end  and 
diversity  begin.  There  would  then  be  three  classes  of  pupils 
instead  of  two,  as  at  present,  to  enter  upon  the  privileges  of 
secondary  education  :  (i)  Those  who  now  end  their  school  life 
in  the  grammar  school,  (2)  those  who  take  a  part  or  all  of  the 
high  school  curriculum,  and  (3)  those  who  prepare  for  some 
college  or  scientific  school. 

To  each  of  these  three  classes  of  pupils  the  State  may 
wisely  offer  a  specially  devised,  though  not  a  separate,  pro¬ 
gramme  of  studies,  in  each  of  which  there  may  be  several 
electives. 

Such  diversity  would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  State.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  differ  so 
widely  in  their  mental  characteristics  and  natural  aptitudes 
that  the  best  results  to  the  individual  cannot  be  attained  if 
this  unlikeness  is  not  recognized  by  the  school.  To  compel  a 
child  to  pursue  a  line  of  study  to  which  his  mind  is  unsuited 
and  for  which  he  has  a  natural  aversion,  is  to  blight  his  ambi¬ 
tion  and  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  his  achievement.  To 
limit  a  man’s  productive  or  directive  power  is  to  inflict  a  loss 
upon  him  and  the  State: 

This  diversity  in  the  native  gifts  of  children  is  fast  gaining 
practical  recognition.  Several  towns  and  cities  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  have  already  introduced  Latin  as  an  elective  into  the 
grammar  schools.  Others  have  admitted  French  or  German 
on  the  same  terms.  The  Conference  on  Modern  Languages 
advised  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  place  “  elective  German  or 
French  ”  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  programme  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Our  present  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  any  one  of  the  three 
classes  of  pupils  found  in  those  schools.  A  boy  cannot  com¬ 
mence  his  preparation  for  college  until  he  is  nearly  fifteen 
years  old ;  he  who  goes  through,  but  not  beyond,  the  high 
school,  completes  an  unsatisfactory  and  comparatively  super- 
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ficial  school  education  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  ninety-three  per  cent,  who  never  enter  the  high  school 
leave  the  grammar  school  with  a  mental  equipment  in  no  way 
superior,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  to  the  French  or 
German  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

This  third  class  suffers  the  most  from  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  both  because  of  its  greater  number  (ninety-three  per 
cent,  in  Massachusetts)  and  because  it  has  little  opportunity 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  subsequent  study.  They  above  all 
others  need  to  devote  their  school  days,  not  primarily  to  the 
gaining  of  interesting  information,  but  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  principles  of  language,  literature,  history,  science,  and 
mathematics  as  shall  furnish  them  the  means  with  which  to 
e.\tend  their  learning  by  general  reading  in  after-life. 

A  special  programme  of  studies  should  therefore  be  organ¬ 
ized  for  such  pupils,  and  opened  to  them  as  soon  as  they  com¬ 
plete  the  primary  curriculum  outlined  above.  This  course  of 
studies  would  be  three  or  four  years  in  length,  and  might 
include  a  generous  course  in  the  English  language,  literature, 
and  composition ;  a  substantial  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
English-speaking  nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  rise 
and  growth  of  constitutional  government ;  laboratory  courses 
in  physics  and  chemistry ;  elementary  courses  in  algebra  and 
geometry ;  and,  as  electives  under  reasonable  restrictions,  a 
foreign  language,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
bookkeeping,  mechanical  drawing,  and  manual  training. 

In  comparing  a  programme  of  study  like  this  with  the  one 
pursued  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  grammar  school 
as  it  is  organized  to-day,  we  come  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
most  pressing  school  questions  of  the  time.  We  cannot 
demand  the  reorganization  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the 
interests  of  the  seven  per  cent,  who  enter  the  high  school,  or 
the  one  per  cent,  who  go  to  college;  but  if  it  can  be  shown 
from  the  history  of  education,  and  the  experience  of  European 
nations,  that  a  more  e.xtensive  and  intensive  plan  of  studies  is 
both  practicable,  and  also  more  productive  of  sound  training 
1 1  1  and  genuine  culture  for  the  ninety-three  per  cent,  who  do  not 
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go  beyond  the  grammar  school,  then  the  reorganization  should 
be  made. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  elective  system  can 
be  carried  in  formulating  a  course  of  study  for  the  seven  per 
cent,  who  enter  the  high  school.  A  curriculum  for  this  class 
of  pupils  would  cover  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  and  there¬ 
fore,  under  our  present  system  of  organization,  would  begin  in 
the  grammar  school.  It  should  be  comprehensive  enough,  in 
the  case  of  a  public  secondary  school  in  a  populous  com¬ 
munity,  to  include  all  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the 
best  colleges,  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deemed 
essential  for  culture  to  those  who  do  not  continue  their  study 
in  the  college. 

The  advantages  of  a  single  but  broad  course  of  studies  for 
the  two  classes  of  pupils  found  in  public  high  schools  are,  at 
least,  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  is  in  most  cases  less 
expensive  than  several  separate  curricula ;  it  brings  the  two 
classes  of  pupils  into  intimate  relations  with  each  other  in  the 
classroom,  often  to  their  mutual  benefit ;  its  enlarged  list  of 
subjects  enables  the  school  more  easily  to  meet  the  various 
requirements  of  the  several  colleges  and  scientific  schools ;  it 
encourages  diversity  of  preparation  for  the  colleges  that  admit 
students  in  several  different  ways;  it  insures  a  larger  number 
of  well-taught  subjects  that  maybe  offered  as  electives  to  those 
not  preparing  for  college ;  it  stimulates  the  instruction  since  it 
is  to  be  tested  by  a  college  entrance  examination  ;  and  finally, 
as  the  subjects  of  study  of  the  two  classes  of  students  approach 
identity,  the  probability  increases  that  larger  numbers  will 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  school,  and  be  inspired  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  college  or  scientific  school.  If  the  colleges 
adopt  as  their  requirements  for  admission  the  four  sample 
programmes  of  studies  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
we  may  expect  to  see  some  large  public  high  schools  combine 
the  four  curricula  into  one  comprehensive  scheme  of  required 
and  elective  subjects,  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes 
of  pupils. 

For  my  own  part,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  entertaining  the 
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theory  that  the  ideal  curriculum,  for  the  boy  who  does  not 
expect  to  go  beyond  the  secondary  school,  may  afford  a  very 
satisfactory  preparation  for  a  continuance  of  study  in  some 
higher  institution  of  learning.  The  instruction  and  training 
given  to  girls  and  boys  preparing  for  college  are  in  general 
the  best  that  the  school  can  devise,  and,  as  such,  are  not  too 
good  for  their  less  fortunate  or  less  ambitious  brothers  and 
sisters  who  do  not  aspire  to  a  higher  education. 

A  curriculum  designed  primarily  for  the  six  per  cent,  who 
do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school,  and  secondarily  for  the  one 
per  cent,  who  prepare  for  college,  naturally  comprises  two 
classes  of  subjects:  required  studies  and  electives. 

Following  the  lines  of  distinction  already  laid  down,  the 
required  studies  would  be  the  English  language,  literature,  and 
composition,  history,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  subjects  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  general  intelligence 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  individual,  and  the  security  of  the 
state. 

In  practical  importance  no  subject  can  transcend  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  To  give  a  boy  the  power  to  express  his  thought 
with  ease  and  grace  by  tongue  and  pen,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  the  school  can  bestow  upon  him.  The  study  of 
literature  touches  the  child’s  spiritual  life  and  brings  his  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  subjects  that  are  profoundly  ethical  and 
philosophical.  From  it  come  clearer  thought,  finer  feelings, 
and  stronger  impulses  to  make  such  choices  as  shall  insure 
purity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  life. 

Some  knowledge  of  history  is  also  needful  for  an  intelligent 
citizen  of  a  free  state.  Through  it  the  youth  gains  breadth  of 
vision  and  fullness  of  sympathy.  He  comes  to  honor  and 
love  the  life  of  the  nation  as  he  learns  the  cost  of  liberty. 
The  institutions  of  civilization  become  more  precious  in  his 
eyes  as  he  recounts  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  incident  to 
their  rise,  growth,  and  preservation. 

This  course  in  language,  literature,  and  history,  in  which  all 
pupils  unite,  should  be  outlined  with  the  greatest  care  and 
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skill.  Beginning  with  the  primary  and  extending  through  the 
secondary  school,  it  should  command  the  best  efforts  of  the 
ablest  teachers.  Whatever  we  do,  or  do  not  do,  in  education, 
we  must  not  forget  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man,  who  said : 
“  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ;  therefore,  get  wisdom  ;  and 
with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding.”  In  this  way  only  can 
the  schools  meet  the  demands  of  those  men  who  rightly  insist 
that,  “  the  greatest  forces  of  this,  as  of  all  generations,  are 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love.” 

Next  in  importance  to  the  English  language  and  literature, 
and  history,  are  the  sciences.  The  current  of  modern  life  sets 
so  strong  toward  scientific  pursuits,  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  physical  forces  is  so  needful  in  these 
days,  and  the  power  to  reason  by  induction,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  laboratory,  is  so  effective  in  every  pursuit  of  life, 
that  it  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  the  study  of  science 
has  come  to  be  indispensable  in  an  ideal  education. 

And  yet,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  so  many  of 
the  colleges  still  admit  students  who  have  had  no  training 
whatever  in  the  study  of  physical  science.  Such  a  course  of 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  seems  to  a  layman  ab¬ 
normal  and  indefensible,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  prepar¬ 
ing  girls  and  boys  for  college  in  the  public  high  schools.  If 
successful  training  in  some  of  the  sciences  could  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  of  some  of  the  present  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college,  this  embarrassment  would  be  removed  and 
the  number  entering  college  from  such  schools  might  be  in¬ 
creased.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  secondary  schools  must 
give  some  share  of  their  attention  to  instruction  in  physical 
science,  rating  it  as  second  in  value  only  to  the  group  of 
humanistic  studies — English,  literature,  and  history.  To  v.hat 
extent  the  study  of  science  should  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils 
maybe  difficult  to  determine;  but  we  would  all  agree,  per¬ 
haps,  that  every  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  should  have 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

It  may  be  wise  also  to  insist  that  all  graduates  of  the 
secondary  school  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
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algebra  and  geometry ;  but,  if  this  requirement  is  insisted 
upon  too  rigidly,  not  a  few  will  be  debarred  from  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  high  school  who  otherwise  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  it. 

So  much  for  the  required  subjects  ;  a  word  now  about  the 
electives.  Have  we  not  reached  that  point  in  the  evolution  of 
the  secondary  school  where  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
not  included  in  the  list  of  required  subjects  just  mentioned, 
should  be  classed  as  electives?  As  it  seems  to  me,  we  must 
adopt  some  such  scheme  of  electives  as  this,  or  construct 
a  programme  of  studies  that  shall  be  rigid  and  uniform. 

To  pursue  the  latter  course  is  to  assume  that  the  differences 
between  men  lie  in  their  education;  that  no  one  of  the  selected 
subjects  in  the  traditional  curriculum  is  by  nature  unsuited  to 
the  normal  training  of  a  child  ;  that  the  study  which  he  in  his 
depravity  most  dislikes  is  the  one  that  he  most  needs ;  that 
those  who  cannot  thrive  under  this  hard  and  fast  ideal  curric¬ 
ulum  are  not  worthy  to  be  educated  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  that  the  State  cannot  entertain  the  theory,  even  incident¬ 
ally,  that  children  should  be  trained  in  school  for  different 
pursuits  in  life. 

The  advocates  of  the  elective  system,  however,  seriously 
question  or  even  deny  the  truth  of  these  five  assumptions. 
They  affirm  that  children  are  unlike  in  the  mental  characteris¬ 
tics  which  they  inherit ;  that  a  rigid  and  uniform  curriculum 
cannot  meet  the  natural  needs  of  our  heterogeneous  popula¬ 
tion  ;  that  in  so  far  as  we  compel  a  child  to  study  a  subject 
that  he  instinctively  dislikes  and  in  which  he  cannot  succeed, 
we  stimulate  his  aversion  to  intellectual  pursuits;  that  those 
who  can  master  the  sciences  but  not  the  languages,  or  the  lan¬ 
guages  but  not  mathematics,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  State  in  their  education  as  those  who  can 
become  adepts  in  all  three — science,  language,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  training  a  boy  to  earn  an  honest  living  as  in  teaching 
him  to  be  a  linguist  or  a  professional  man. 

John  Locke  had  somewhat  the  same  notion  when  he  .said: 
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“  The  mind  has  sympathies  and  antipathies  as  well  as  the  body  ; 
it  has  a  natural  preference  often  of  one  study  before  another, 
(ienerally  it  is  better  to  follow  the  bent  and  tendency  of  the 
mind  itself,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  our  proper 
business,  wherein  there  is  generally  latitude  enough.  By  this 
means  we  shall  go  not  only  a  great  deal  faster,  and  hold  out 
a  great  deal  longer,  but  the  discovery  we  shall  make  will  be 
a  great  deal  clearer  and  make  deeper  impressions  on  our  minds. 
The  inclination  of  the  mind  is  as  the  palate  to  the  stomach. 
That  seldom  digests  well  in  the  stomach,  or  adds  much 
strength  to  the  body,  that  nauseates  the  palate.” 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

Hicii  School, 

Nkwton,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  the  scope  and  practical  working  of  the  elective  system  of 
study  have  appeared  in  the  Koi'CATIONai,  Rkview,  as  follows  ; 

Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor  Richard  G.  Boone  (June  and 
September,  1892)  ;  Electives  in  the  high  school,  by  Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin 
(February,  1893). 
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Geography  should  have  a  place  in  the  list  of  studies  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  because  the  recognition  implied  in 
giving  it  a  place  is  an  essential  part  of  the  round  of  attentions 
that  the  subject  deserves.  At  present  there  is  nearly  every¬ 
where  a  break  between  the  work  on  the  elementary,  ordinary,  i 
and  rather  old-fashioned  geography  of  the  schools,  and  the  work 
of  the  investigating  and  professional  geographer  in  his  explora¬ 
tions  or  other  advanced  studies.  In  consequence  of  this  break, 
the  general  subject  of  geography  is  not  advancing  as  so 
important  a  subject  ought  to  advance. 

As  a  result  of  the  break  between  school  geography  and  pro¬ 
fessional  geography,  our  professional  geographers  are  all  self- 
made  men.  They  have  had  to  bridge  over  the  gap  from  their 
school  studies  to  their  professional  labors  in  such  ways  as  they 
coidd  best  devise.  They  have  consequently  had  to  begin  their 
higher  work  with  preparation  inferior  to  that  which  they 
should  have  had  ;  and  they  have  generally  concluded  it  without 
coming  personally  or  through  their  writings  in  close  contact 
with  our  teachers  of  geography,  who,  of  all  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  should  be  most  promptly  supi)lied  with  everything 
which  is  new  concerning  their  subject.  The  break  in  the 
study  and  development  of  the  subject  is  therefore  both  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  order  of  educational  attentions,  and 
this  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  more  fully. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  a  subject  of  such  fundamental 
importance  and  wide  application  should  so  seldom  be  regarded 
as  affording  material  for  serious  collegiate  study.  There  is. 
to  be  sure,  not  infrequently  an  elementary  course  in  physical 
geography  announced  in  college  catalogues;  but  this  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  given  by  men  whose  first  attention  is  turned 
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to  other  subjects.  The  course,  as  given,  can  do  nothing  more 
than  open  the  study,  as  a  simple  elementary  course  in  history 
or  botany  might  open  these  attractive  subjects.  But  while 
the  higher  study  of  history  and  botany  is  well  provided  for, 
opportunity  for  continued  study  in  geography  is  seldom 
allowed;  and  geographical  investigation  is  hardly  known 
among  us. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  unfortunate  neglect  is  the 
assumption  that  geography  proper  is  finished  in  the  schools, 
and  that  physical  geography  is  completed  in  the  single  course 
that  is  allowed  in  the  colleges,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no 
material  for  further  teaching.  Judging  by  the  scarcity  of 
geographical  text-books  of  advanced  quality  in  our  language, 
good  argument  might  be  made  to  this  conclusion,  especially 
by  those  professors  of  other  subjects  who  have  the  college 
courses  in  physical  geography  in  their  hands,  and  who  cannot 
of  course  be  e.xpected  to  develop  or  originate  higher  courses, 
but  only  to  reproduce  the  subject  about  in  the  form  that  it 
is  left  by  others. 

.Another  reason  that  might  be  offered  for  the  discontinuance 
of  geographical  studies  is  that  geography  is  properly  continued 
in  history  and  that  physical  geography  finds  its  later  develop¬ 
ment  in  geology ;  but  this  view  cannot  be  accepted  by  those 
who  recognize  the  fullness  of  geography  as  a  subject  in  itself, 
or  by  those  who  know  how  completely  the  geographical  ele¬ 
ment  is  subordinated  in  the  usual  presentation  of  history  and 
geology.  It  might  as  well  be  urged  that  geography  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  continued  in  zoology  or  botany,  because  the  study  of 
animals  and  plants  involves  the  study  of  their  distribution 
over  the  earth.  In  order  to  perceiv'e  more  clearly  this  break 
in  the  ascending  order  of  attentions,  let  us  briefly  trace  the 
position  of  geography  through  our  educational  system. 

At  first,  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  geog¬ 
raphy  is  a  congeries  of  subjects  including,  besides  a  central 
body  of  real  geographical  material,  various  side  issues  about 
astronomy,  physics,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
history,  government,  and  economics.  This  is  as  it  should  be; 
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under  the  broad  subject  of  elementary  geography  the  young 
scholar  naturally  makes  acquaintance  with  related  subjects 
that  are  afterward  considered  separately.  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  newer  order  of  things  in  school  geog¬ 
raphy  is  the  increased  share  of  explanatory  and  rational  physi¬ 
ography  that  it  includes,  as  contrasting  with  the  empirical 
descriptive  geography  of  earlier  methods;  and  this  replace- 
ment  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  must  eventually  follow,  but  of 
which  there  is  as  yet  not  very  much  indication.  A  prevailing 
deficiency  of  existing  elementary  methods  is  the  failure  to 
make  enough  use  of  the  natural  illustrations  of  the  subject  that 
abound  around  all  schools  in  the  city  and  country.  There  is 
valiant  effort  made  by  many  earnest  teachers  to  escape  from 
subjection  to  the  text-book,  but  the  small  variety  of  available 
elementary  literature  on  geographical  subjects  makes  this 
effort  a  difficult  one. 

In  the  later  grammar-school  years  geography  is  generally 
replaced  with  history,  the  natural  successor  of  political  geog¬ 
raphy,  for  this  is  only  history  in  its  most  elementary  form. 
The  replacement  continues  in  the  high  school,  and  here  the 
various  other  subjects  first  encountered  under  geography  are, 
as  a  rule,  also  given  individual  place — astronomy,  physics, 
physical  geography  (including  meteorology),  botany,  zoology, 
and  occasionally  mineralogy  and  geology;  although  the  last 
subject  is  too  often  unhappily  treated  by  beginning  with  a  book 
instead  of  in  the  field,  the  natural  geological  laboratory  with 
which  country  schools  at  least  are  so  well  provided.  As  far  as 
physical  geography  is  concerned,  the  high-school  course  suffers 
from  lack  of  illustrative  material  as  well  as  from  the  small 
variety  of  good  books  for  side  reading.  Normal  schools  too 
often  fail  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  physiographic 
aspects  of  geography  to  their  embryonic  teachers,  because  they 
place  so  little  emphasis  on  the  needed  geological  basis  of 
the  subject,  and  especially  on  the  field  study  of  geology. 
They  likewise  fail  to  familiarize  their  students  by  observation 
sufficiently  with  elementary  facts  about  the  apparent  move¬ 
ment  of  the  sun,  the  winds,  and  other  commonplace  phenomena 
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which  are  of  great  educational  value  in  the  early  stages  of 
geography.  As  a  result,  most  children  learn  from  a  book,  and 
not  from  the  sky,  that  the  sun’s  noon  altitude  and  the  length 
of  the  days  change  with  the  seasons.  This  not  only  teaches 
the  subject  badly,  but  also  dulls  the  child’s  observation  and 
intelligence  by  failing  to  give  them  a  legitimate  opportunity 
for  exercise.  1  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  teacher’s  future  worth  to  devote  less  time 
in  normal  schools  to  comparatively  abstract  philosophical  and 
psychological  studies,  and  more  time  to  subjects  that  will  have 
an  immediate  application  in  school  work. 

All  the  branches  from  elementary  geography  that  are 
specialized  in  the  high  school  have  more  or  less  recognition  in 
college  and  university  studies,  but  geography  itself  has  practi¬ 
cally  none,  and  physical  geography  has  too  little  for  its  needs. 
Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  very  subjects  which  constitute 
the  core  of  school  geography  are  worthy  of  broader  treatment 
in  college,  and  of  investigation  in  the  university.  The  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  lands  is  susceptible  of 
expanded  collegiate  treatment  such  as  it  receives  at  not  a  few 
German  gymnasia  and  universities.  Economic  geography,  a 
consideration  of  the  larger  aspects  of  commercial  geography, 
might  be  made  a  most  useful  collegiate  associate  of  economics. 
So  with  physical  geography,  and  especially  with  the  modern 
aspects  of  the  subject  for  which  many  prefer  the  special  name 
of  physiography.  Here  is  a  subject,  the  outgrowth  of  modern 
geology,  whose  educational  values  are  as  yet  hardly  sounded, 
but  whose  attractions  are  everywhere  admitted ;  nevertheless 
it  is  seldom  allowed  adequate  recognition  by  being  made  the 
first  responsibility  of  a  college  professor.  Still  less  frequently 
is  it  made  the  field  of  investigation  in  higher  university  work, 
although  its  promise  of  fruitful  return  is  not  exceeded  by  that 
of  any  other  of  the  subjects  to  which  attention  is  now  so  gener¬ 
ally  turned  by  means  of  advanced  courses,  laboratory  facilities, 
and  especially  prepared  teachers.  In  all  this  we  are  not  behind 
the  English  universities,  but  we  are  far  behind  those  of  Ger¬ 
many,  where  professorships  in  geography  are  not  uncommon. 
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In  another  branch  of  educational  ascent  the  insufficient 
attention  allowed  to  physical  geography  is  painfully  marked. 
This  is  in  those  scientific  schools  which  teach  engineering,  and 
whose  students  furnish  the  topographical  surveyors  by  whom 
our  national  and  State  surveys  are  made.  So  strongly  is  the 
attention  of  the  faculties  of  these  schools  turned  toward  the 
mathematical  and  technical  sides  of  the  instruction  that  is 
required  as  preparation  for  methods  of  work  employed  by  the 
topographer  and  engineer,  that  little  time  is  left  for  the  study 
of  the  great  subject  of  the  topographer’s  attention ;  namely, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  expression  of  its  wonderfully 
modulated  forms.  The  young  men  who  are  graduated  from 
scientific  schools  and  who  undertake  the  responsible  task  of 
mapping  our  country  in  State  and  national  surveys  must,  with 
few  exceptions,  begin  the  work  with  no  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  they  are  to  work  upon,  although  they  may 
be  well  instructed  as  to  the  use  of  the  level  and  the  plane-table 
with  which  they  arc  to  work. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  of  map-making  that  is 
not  generally  understood.  It  is  too  commonly  supposed  that 
a  map  is  made  entirely  by  measurement ;  that  it  is  necessarily 
accurate  because  the  topographer  carefully  measured  the 
forms  of  the  land  before  him  when  the  map  was  made.  Now 
while  it  occasionally  happens  that  an  elaborately  measured  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  made, — as,  for  example,  of  the  area  of  Central 
Park  in  New  York  City,  for  the  use  of  the  landscape  gardener 
by  whom  its  natural  beauties  were  so  well  utilized, — it  is 
practically  never  the  case  in  this  country  that  a  minutely  elabo¬ 
rate  method  is  employed  on  government  surveys  of  large  areas. 
The  surveyor  fixes  by  accurate  measurement  a  certain  number 
of  points,  but  between  these  points  he  must  sketch  the  inter¬ 
vening  space.  In  sketching,  he  has  to  reduce  the  area  of  the 
ground  before  him  to  a  much  smaller  area  on  his  map  sheet; 
and  he  must  therefore  omit  many  details  and  represent  only 
the  more  important  features.  The  process  of  selection  and 
omission  should  involve  intelligent  and  systematic  generaliza¬ 
tion,  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  land- 
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scape  and  on  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  its  primary, 
secondary,  and  subordinate  features.  Without  such  generaliza¬ 
tion,  the  map  produced  is  inexpressive,  a  poor  piece  of  work. 
If  the  topographer  actually  measured  every  line  that  he  draws, 
he  might  be  as  unintelligent  but  as  faithful  as  a  camera;  but 
he  must  generalize,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  this  subject — “l'intellige7ice  dti  termini'  as 
a  competent  French  writer  has  lately  expressed  it.  But  at 
present  the  topographer  receives  only  the  barest  introduction 
to  this  division  of  his  life  work  in  the  professional  school. 
The  instruction  that  he  may  have  had  in  physical  geography 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  larger  features  of  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water  and  with  the  greater  relief  forms  of  land 
which  he  never  sees  as  a  whole;  and  too  little  concerned  with 
a  careful  study,  classification,  and  explanation  of  the  more 
minute  land-forms  with  which  he  will  be  chief!)'  occupied  all 
his  life.  He  therefore  goes  into  the  field  unprepared  for  some 
of  his  most  important  duties,  and  if  he  ever  learns  them  (some 
topographers  never  do),  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  many 
seasons  of  costly  experience.  The  larger  features  of  the  world 
deserve  all  the  attention  that  they  receive  in  his  education,  but 
their  value  is  chiefly  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  his 
general  intelligence,  not  of  his  professional  skill.  The  smaller 
features  of  land  form  are  not  systematically  taught  in  any 
engineering  school  in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn.  Until  they  are,  the  topographer  will  be  graduated 
with  one  important  side  of  his  professional  education  neglected. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  the  existing  condition  of  geographical 
teaching,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  ideal  sequence  of  geo¬ 
graphical  studies  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  sketch  out  at  the  same  time  the  ideal 
equipment  necessary  for  the  be.st  work  in  each  step  of  the 
ascending  scale. 

The  grammar  schools  would,  as  a  rule,  follow  their  present 
plan  as  to  time,  but  their  geographical  work  would  be  better 
done.  Great  care  would  be  taken  to  giv'e  just  ideas,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  More  use  would  be  made  of 
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outdoor  observation  of  many  kinds.  A  greater  share  of 
physiographic  work  would  be  introduced,  thus  emphasizing 
the  rational  side  of  the  study  and  displacing  something  of  the 
empirical  descriptive  and  political  geography  that  now  takes 
up  too  much  time.  The  teacher  would  be  expected  to  have 
practical  knowledge  based  on  manual  exercises  and  field 
observation  of  the  various  practical  steps  in  the  education  of 
her  scholars;  and  in  every  step  her  experience  should  have  a 
greater,  broader  e.xtension  than  can  be  expected  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  her  charge.  As  to  equipment,  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  available  text-books,  manuals,  and 
readers,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  general  improvement  in  their  quality 
as  well.  We  should  hope  to  find  every  grammar  school  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  topographical  map  of  its  district  and  a  good 
topographical  map  of  its  State,  with  a  well-illustrated  text 
explanatory  of  the  latter  and  therefore  including  .some  account 
of  the  former.  State  maps  are  already  distributed  in  the  schools 
of  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island;  but  they  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  explanatory  texts,  and  their  usefulness  is  therefore 
greatly  decreased.  Good  models  of  typical  land  forms  would 
be  of  great  value,  but  practically  none  are  now  on  the  market. 
A  good  collection  of  wall  maps  is  essential.  Small  elemencary 
globes  for  hand  study  by  each  .scholar  are  of  great  importance, 
not  so  much  for  teaching  what  used  to  be  called  “the  use  of 
the  globes,”  but  for  implanting  correct  introductory  ideas  of 
the  forms  and  distribution  of  land  and  water.  In  the  private 
libraries  of  those  teachers  who  felt  a  special  fondness  for  this 
division  of  their  work,  we  should  expect  to  see  maps  and  texts 
upon  adjacent  States.  There  should  be,  if  possible,  a  project¬ 
ing  lantern,  and  a  general  collection  of  geographical  lantern 
slides,'  and  some  of  the  governmental  maps  of  the  kind  referred 
to  below.  Current  weather  maps  should  be  accessible  during 

‘  A  provisional  list  of  this  kind  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  and  published 
in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  for  1893. 
Reprints  from  the  Report,  under  the  title  List  of  geographical  lantern  slides, 
may  be  had  of  the  Publication  Agent,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  ten  cents.  The  slides  may  be  purchased  of  E.  E.  Howell,  612  Seventeenth 
Street,  N.  \V.,  Washington,  I).  C. 
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part  of  the  year  at  least,  and  simple  meteorological  records 
should  be  made  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  later  systematic 
study.  Besides  the  thermometer  usually  kept  in  the  school¬ 
room  for  hygienic  purposes,  another  should  be  provided  for 
outdoor  observations. 

In  the  ideal  high-school  course,  the  geographical  basis  of 
history,  zoology,  and  botany  should  be  carefully  presented 
whenever  those  subjects  are  taught.  Physical  geography  in  its 
more  modern  form,  based  on  simple  geological  principles, 
would  replace  the  more  descriptive  treatment  of  the  subject 
now  in  vogue.  Meteorology  might  well  have  a  half-year  to 
itself ;  for  it  is  a  subject  that  is  capable  of  most  satisfactory 
use  as  a  mental  discipline.  The  teacher  should  of  course  be 
well  versed  in  all  the  observational  work  that  is  expected  of 
her  scholars;  and  her  experience  in  field  study  should  cover  a 
much  wider  range  than  is  possible  around  the  school  where  she 
teaches.  What  has  already  been  said  of  normal  schools  will 
indicate  something  of  the  changes  that  seem  to  me  most  needed 
there.  The  teacher  of  geography  in  the  normal  schools  should 
in  every  case  have  good  training  in  geological  field-work. 
Through  no  other  discipline  can  the  necessary  command  of 
the  subject  be  acquired.  • 

In  the  high-school  and  normal-school  libraries,  the  map  col¬ 
lection  would  include  an  extended  series  of  wall  maps  and  a 
whole  set  of  large  scale  topographical  sheets  of  the  State  and 
perhaps  of  some  of  the  adjacent  States,  as  well  as  the  general 
maps  of  the  home  State  and  its  neighbors,  each  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  text.  There  would  also  be  a  selected  list  of  lantern 
slides,  particularly  illustrative  of  the  features  of  the  home 
State.  There  should  be  a  considerable  number  of  various 
governmental  maps,  of  which  we  now  have  so  large  a  variety 
procurable  at  so  low  a  cost,  such  as  the  charts  of  the  coast,  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  of  various  topographical  features  like 
cafions,  mesas,  bays,  deltas,  etc.,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.*  These  are  of  great  value  in  giving  large-scale  illus- 

’  See  Governmental  maps  for  use  in  schools,  by  Messrs.  Davis,  King,  and 
Collie.  Hen|;y  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1894. 
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trations  of  actual  and  important  geographical  features.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  well-made  models  would  also  be  extremely  servic- 
able.  For  supplementary  reading,  a  good  journal  of  school 
geography  is  very  desirable;  a  valuable  publication  of  this 
kind  exists  in  Germany,  and  we  may  in  time  have  one  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  particularly  useful  in  the  normal  schools 
and  from  them  would  work  its  way  into  other  schools.  The 
Geographic  Monographs,  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  will  be  important  additions  to  the 
school  libraries. 

Some  indication  has  already  been  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
geographical  instruction  that  is  needed  in  our  colleges.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  desired  courses-would  be  that  they 
should  build  upon  the  high-school  preparation  ;  that  they  should 
form  the  first  duties  of  the  professor  or  professors  in  charge  of 
them ;  that  they  should  be  thus  developed  in  greater  variety 
and  strength  and  breadth  than  is  now  possible;  that  they 
should  be  given  not  only  library  collections  but  laboratory 
facilities  as  well,  where  maps,  models,  and  pictures  could  be 
carefully  studied.  The  specific  courses  most  desired  are: 
general  physiography;  general  economic  geography;  special 
geography  of  continental  areas,  the  different  sections  of  «:he 
last  to  be  given,  if  desired,  only  in  successive  years.  The  geo- 
,,  graphical  courses  in  engineering  schools  should  be  in  grade, 

:  similar  to  those  of  the  colleges,  but  in  subject  they  should  be 

'  !  more  strictly  limited  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  student, 

j  i  For  the  topographical  engineer,  the  most  serious  need  is  a 

I  thorough  course  in  the  physiography  of  the  land,  based  on 

!  geology  with  field  work.  The  chief  characteristic  of  real  uni- 

‘  versity  work  is  embraced  in  the  word  “opportunity.”  The 

[  opportunity  comes  partly  in  association  with  specialists,  who 

j  give  lectures  and  hold  conferences  while  carrying  on  their  own 

I  i  investigations;  partly  in  the  free  use  of  the  university  collec¬ 

tions;  both  these  opportunities  being  essential  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  young  geographer.  If  he  looks  to  physical 
geography  as  his  chief  study,  he  must  be  well  grounded  in 
'  geology,  aUvays  including  good  field  training;  if  he  specializes 
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in  economic  or  commercial  geography,  a  good  knowledge  of 
history  must  be  acquired.  The  associated  subjects  of  meteor¬ 
ology  and  climatology  call  for  preparation  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  Oceanography,  an  undeveloped  specialty, 
requires  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  In  any  one  of  these  lines  of  work,  the  advanced 
student  should  always  strive  to  make  some  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  subject. 

The  geographical  collections  of  colleges  and  universities 
would  of  course  include  practically  all  that  has  already  been 
mentioned  and  in  addition  a  number  of  the  more  important 
geographical  journals;  Petermann’s  Mittheilungen,  the  Geo- 
graphisches  Jahrbuch,  the  (London)  Geographical  Journal,  the 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  and  of  course  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  geographical  journals  published  in  this  country.  Books 
of  travel  should  be  well  represented  in  the  college  library. 
Furthermore,  a  series  of  grouped  sheets  of  foreign  topographi¬ 
cal  surveys,  selected  for  their  illustration  of  special  features, 
will  be  found  of  service.’  Geographical  lantern  slides  and 
models  are  also  of  great  value  in  collegiate  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  instruction ;  such  elaborate  models  as  those 
made  by  Heim  of  Ziirich  would  be  especially  appropriate  in 
college  laboratories.  University  collections,  as  differing  from 
college  collections,  should  give  greater  opportunity  for  original 
research ;  and  for  this  purpose,  besides  an  extended  collection 
of  geographical  literature,  a  series  of  topographical  maps  of 
various  countries  is  of  great  service.  The  expense  of  such  a 
collection  is,  however,  very  great. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of 
these  various  geographical  courses  in  college  and  university, 
for  on  that  question  my  testimony  would  probably  be  preju¬ 
diced;  but  it  may  be  safely  contended  that  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  they  now  receive.  It  is,  however,  plainly  out 
of  the  question  for  all  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  under- 

’  The  author  hopes  to  jiublish  a  list  of  such  grouped  sheets  with  brief  explanatory 
text  (luring  the  present  year.  Reference  to  their  use  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Geological  Department  of  Harvard  University  for  the  academic  year  1892-93. 
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take  the  whole  round  of  geographical  studies  here  outlined 
and  to  do  equal  justice  to  other  subjects  at  the  same  time. 
Ev'en  our  largest  universities  fall  short  of  the  ideal  here  indi¬ 
cated,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  all  of  them  will  reach  it 
in  any  short  time.  Moreover,  educators  who  are  interested  in 
other  subjects  generally  contend  that  they  also  need  and 
deserve  a  fuller  attention  than  they  receive.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  institution  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
treat  all  subjects  with  the  fullness  that  the  specialists  in  each 
could  desire.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  found  in  enormous  endowments  as  it  is  in  the  wise  distribu¬ 
tion  of  efforts  among  neighboring  institutions.  When  several 
colleges  in  a  single  State  recognize  that  they  cannot  all  teach 
all  subjects,  they  may  perhaps  agree  to  develop  individually, 
one  in  some  scientific  direction,  another  as  a  classical  institu¬ 
tion,  a  third  as  a  historical,  and  a  fourth  as  a  mathematical 
center.  Each  might  then  give  due  attention  to  the  general 
need  of  more  elementary  studies,  and  each  might  become  well 
equipped  in  the  field  that  it  especially  cultivates.  The  serious 
student  could  then  resort  to  the  institution  which  gave  his 
preferred  studies  the  greatest  care;  he  might  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice,  not  uncommon  abroad,  of  going  in  his  later  college  y^ars 
from  one  institution  to  another,  in  order  to  get  from  each  what 
it  could  give  best.  Hearty  co-operation  instead  of  silent  or  ill- 
concealed  rivalry  might  then  prevail.  If  four  or  five  colleges 
or  universities,  well  distributed  over  the  country,  included 
geography  along  with  geology  under  the  group  of  scientific 
subjects  that  they  would  cultivate  most  highly,  geographers 
shpuld  for  many  years  be  well  content.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  advanced  geographical  courses  should  be  largely 
attended.  They  will  never  ‘  ‘pay”  for  the  cost  of  their  establish¬ 
ment,  but  fortunately  this  criterion  is  not  one  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  advisability  of  establishing  them  in  the  more  liberal 
universities.  When  geographical  courses  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  important  parts  of  collegiate  and  higher  study,  they 
will  be  provided  for,  even  if  not  attended  by  large  classes  of 
students. 
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It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  give  at  this  time  so  much 
attention  to  the  outlines  of  geographical  courses  that  are 
needed  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  indicate 
the  need  that  is  felt  for  these  courses  both  in  the  work  of  the 
professional  geographer  and  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
the  lower  schools. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  several  paragraphs  to  “profes¬ 
sional  geographers.”  They  do  not  form  a  large  class  of  the 
scientific  or  technical  community,  but  they  include  so  many 
different  classes  of  workers  that  it  seems  best  to  enumerate 
them  more  in  detail. 

The  topographical  surveyor  has  already  been  considered. 
Nc.xt  let  us  review  the  work  of  the  cartographer,  or  professional 
map-maker,  even  though  he  might  not  consider  himself  a  pro¬ 
fessional  geographer.  He  is  a  specialist  in  these  modern  days, 
for  he  does  little  work  on  other  subjects  than  maps;  hence, 
although  an  artist  primarily,  he  is  so  distinctly  concerned  with 
geographical  subjects  that  he  may  be  included  with  geogra¬ 
phers.  His  duty  is,  at  first  sight,  merely  to  copy  faithfully 
the  original  field  map  that  is  presented  for  publication,  and  as 
far  as  such  copying  goes,  he  is  aided  much  by  photography; 
but  when  his  copying  involves  reduction  of  scale  or  redraw¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  far  from  successful  if  the  artist  has  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  subject.  If  the  map  is  to  be  reduced  in  scale,  prob¬ 
lems  of  selection  and  generalization  arc  presented  to  the  map- 
maker  not  unlike  those  encountered  by  the  topographer;  and 
one  has  only  to  compare  different  small-scale  maps  of  the 
same  region  to  see  what  caricatures  they  often  are  of  the  true 
outlines.  It*would  often  seem  as  if  the  artist  had  no  idea  that 
river  courses,  shore  lines,  and  mountain  ranges  have  individual 
expressions  which  must  be  intelligently  preserved,  when  shown 
at  all,  if  the  map  is  to  be  faithful  to  nature,  even  though  its 
scale  is  small.  There  are,  of  course,  some  map-makers  who 
are  well  prepared  for  their  profession,  but  few  of  them  are  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  often  read  here,  as  we  may,  not 
infrequently,  in  the  advertisements  on  Petermann’s  Mittheil- 
UHgen :  “  Wissenschaftlicher  Kartograph,  vielseitig  gebildet, 
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diirc halts  selbstdndige  kraft,  wunscht  kartographische  Arbeiten 
zu  ubernehmen  ;  ”  or  “  Kartograph,  tiichtiger  Zeichner  mit  geo- 
graphische  Fachkcnntnissen,"  etc.  We  shall  not  produce  the 
highest  class  of  maps  until  scientific  as  well  as  technical  prep¬ 
aration  is  expected  of  the  draughtsman.  Although  few  persons 
enter  this  profession,  and  although  they  seldom  attain  individ¬ 
ual  reputation  outside  of  their  craft,  nevertheless  their  works 
are  widespread,  and  from  beginning  to  end  of  educational  prog¬ 
ress  they  determine  a  large  number  of  geographical  concep¬ 
tions;  hence  the  work  should  be  good  and  the  workers  well 
prepared  for  the  work.  But  until  the  cartographer  is  edu¬ 
cated  to  select,  omit,  and  generalize  with  appreciative  skill,  his 
maps  will  be  inexpressive.  Many  an  example  of  inexpressive 
maps  in  school  books  might  be  given ;  and  a  few  examples  of 
good  school  maps  might  be  found  to  present  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast  ;  but  to  that  I  shall  not  turn  here,  reserving  it  for  a  special 
article  elsewhere. 

The  explorer  so  often  directs  his  attention  to  other  subjects 
than  careful  description  of  the  lands  over  which  he  travels  that 
he  cannot  in  all  cases  be  called  a  geographer;  but  most 
explorers  have  geography  as  a  prime  subject  before  them,  and 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  trained  geographers;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  seldom  the  case.  The  usual  accounts  of  travel 
in  remote  regions  by  brave  and  energetic  searchers  after 
novelty  give  little  indication  of  careful  preparation  for  geo¬ 
graphical  observation.  The  untrained  traveler  does  not,  in 
the  first  place,  really  see  nearly  all  the  facts  that  are  before 
him  ;  for  seeing  requires  trained  sight.  He  may  look  at  them 
day  after  day,  but  many  of  them  make  no  conscious  impres¬ 
sion.  Although  he,  of  course,  recognizes  the  more  important 
elements  of  form,  he  is  generally  ignorant  of  their  natural 
associates,  and  hence  fails  to  search  for  them ;  or,  if  he  finds 
them  by  chance,  he  does  not  record  them  systematically.  The 
records  that  he  makes  are  in  untechnical  language,  partly 
because  he  is  seldom  well  versed  in  the  limited  number  of  tech¬ 
nical  geographical  terms  already  invented,  partly  for  the  more 
serious  reason  that  there  is  as  yet  so  little  development  of 
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scientific  geographical  terminology  that  the  art  of  accurate 
geographical  description  necessarily  remains  for  the  present  in 
a  backward  state.  If  the  explorer  finds  something  which  he 
attempts  not  only  to  describe  but  to  explain,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  make  a  mistake,  for  he  is  not  trained  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  past  processes  through  present  forms.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  deficiencies  in  the  explorer’s  work  can  be 
corrected,  is  by  systematic  geographical  training  of  high  col¬ 
legiate  grade. 

The  reports  of  our  State  and  national  surveys,  as  well  as  those 
of  Europe,  usually  contain  chapters  of  more  or  less  detail  con¬ 
cerning  the  physical  geography  of  their  districts.  These  arc  of 
course  written  by  geologists,  for  it  is  not  yet  the  practice  for 
such  surveys  to  recognize  the  geographer  as  a  specialist  distinct 
from  the  geologist,  nor  even  to  require  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
two  subjects  should  be  combined  in  the  geologist.  The 
chapters  referred  to  hardly  constitute  more  than  a  fair  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  is  wanted,  although  in  recent  years  there  arc 
certain  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement.  In  those  State 
surveys  that  are  concerned  with  the  general  natural  history  of 
their  domain,  careful  study  of  geographical  features  by  well- 
prepared  specialists  is’ as  worthy  an  object  of  attention  as  the 
careful  study  of  petrography,  or  as  the  study  of  birds,  or  Crus¬ 
tacea.  This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  survey  reports  are  prepared  not  simply  for  use  by  profes¬ 
sional  experts,  but  for  the  body  of  intelligent,  yet  not  profes¬ 
sional  people  of  the  State.  That  this  is  so  is  often  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  several  general  explanatory  chapters  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  more  technical  parts  of  the  reports. 
To  this  class  of  readers,  geographical  descriptions  are  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate. 

Again,  for  our  school-teachers:  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
them  to  struggle  through  the  technical  chapters  on  geology, 
petrography,  and  paleontology,  in  search  of  information  about 
their  home  State  for  use  in  teaching.  But  they  would  eagerly 
study  geographical  chapters,  and  would,  moreover,  use  them 
to  the  great  improvement  of  their  school  work.  It  is  curiou® 
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that  our  State  surveyors  have  not  recognized  that,  by  attracting 
the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  teachers,  they  would  secure 
a  new  support  for  their  legislative  appropriations;  and  that 
additional  support  is  often  wanted  is  only  too  plainly  shown 
by  the  instability  of  many  of  the  surveys.  Nothing  would  so 
generally  secure  this  as  chapters  on  local  geography,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  At  least 
some  of  the  geologists  on  the  surveys  ought  to  be  geographers 
as  well.* 

Writers  of  geographical  text-books  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
geographers,  yet  it  is  only  too  manifest,  on  examining  such 
books,  that  their  authors  arc  seldom  trained  in  the  scientific 
phases  of  their  fundamental  subject.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  they  are  untrained,  for,  if  not  self-taught,  the  training  that 
they  need  can  be  had  at  very  few  places  in  this  country. 

It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
professional  training  in  geography,  that  profes.sorships  in  this 
subject  arc  not  more  generally  established  ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  more  than  a  subordinate  reason.  If  geographers'  were 
actively  called  for,  they  would  certainly  be  forthcoming,  even 
if  special  study  in  Europe  were  necessary  for  their  preparation. 
Such  was  the  case  with  petrographers  a  few  years  ago,  bui 
there  is  no  lack  of  them  now,  and  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
their  instruction  in  our  own  colleges. 

There  is  much  said  about  the  connection  between  history 
and  geography;  but  inasmuch  as  few,  if  any,  historians  are 
proficient  in  minute  geographical  knowledge,  except  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  mere  location  of  various  important  points,  it 
seems  warrantable  to  suppose  that  a  new  light  may  be  shed 
on  the  connection  between  the  two  studies  when  it  is  examined 
by  experts  who  are  well  qualified  in  the  two  subjects  that  are 
concerned.  The  young  historian,  who  inquires  for  a  field  in 
which  he  may  gather  a  neglected  harvest,  can  find  it  in  the 

*  I  have  elsewhere  enlarged  upon  this  subject :  "  The  improvement  of  geo¬ 
graphical  teaching,”  National  Geographical  Magazine, 1893,  68;  “A  step 
toward  improvement  in  teaching  geography,”  Leaflet  No.  ii,  January,  1894,  Har- 
v.ard  Teachers’  Association  ;  “  (Geographical  work  for  State  geological  surveys,” 
Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  V.,  1893,  604-8. 
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space  between  these  two  generally  separated  areas  of  study,  or 
rather  in  the  space  where  the  two  ought  to  overlap. 

It  appears  then  that  explorers,  topographers,  cartographers, 
teachers,  and  writers  on  geography  all  lack  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  in  their  chosen  subject.  Compare  their  opportunities  in 
school  and  college  with  those  opened  to  students  who  decide 
on  a  career  as  chemists,  physicists,  zoologists,  or  botanists. 
In  these  subjects  there  is  an  elaborate  series  of  courses  of 
instruction  under  carefully  prepared  instructors,  all  aided  by 
well-equipped  laboratories,  all  supported  by  extended  collec¬ 
tions  of  text-books,  periodicals,  and  advanced  memoirs.  The 
young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  enter  upon  a  life-work  in 
any  of  these  studies,  may  prepare  for  it  by  as  many  years  of 
well-directed  study  under  experts  as  his  or  her  purse  will  allow. 
Any  one  of  these  subjects  may  be  pursued  all  through  many 
of  our  larger  colleges,  as  the  chief  object  of  attention ;  and  in 
the  larger  universities,  graduate  courses  are  provided  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  subjects  which  may  easily  occupy  two  or  three  years.  If 
the  student’s  funds  are  exhausted,  there  are  generally  fellow¬ 
ships  for  the  aid  of  those  who  give  promise  of  excellent  work. 
At  the  close  of  such  a  preparation  the  student  has  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  general,  and  a  precise  knowledge 
of  certain  parts  of  it;  and  in  his  own  particular  line  he  is  often 
in  advance  of  the  world.  He  is  ready  for  professional  service 
in  scientific  bureaus.  State  experiment  stations,  colleges,  and 
schools.  He  has,  of  course,  still  much  to  learn,  but  what  he 
lacks  is  chiefly  experience  and  the  broader  views  of  the  relations 
of  things  that  come  only  with  living  through  a  period  of  per¬ 
haps  ten  or  twenty  years  after  graduation. 

The  advanced  instruction  its  these  various  subjects  is  not 
maintained  because  it  is  financially  profitable,  but  because  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  the  university  to  offer  to  those  who  wish  it 
an  opportunity  for  study  in  as  many  of  the  lines  of  higher 
research  as  possible.  Students  who  specialize  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  do  not  look  forward  to  great  fortunes,  but  rather  to  the 
satisfaction  of  living  an  intellectual  life,  hoping  of  course  that 
it  may  lead  to  some  reasonable  measure  of  home  comfort. 
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Geography  calls  for  and  deserves  as  good  an  opportunity  as 
that  which  its  associated  sciences  enjoy.  When  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  by  certain  universities  and  is  widely  known, 
explorers  will  be  expected  to  prepare  for  their  work  syste¬ 
matically,  studying  geography,  if  they  wish  to  be  geographical 
explorers,  as  assiduously  as  they  now  study  botany,  if  they 
wish  to  be  botanical  explorers.  Topographers  will  then  be 
expected  to  enter  their  work  reasonably  well  informed  on  the 
meaning  of  the  most  important  subject  that  will  come  before 
them.  Map-publishers  will  not  engage  the  services  of  young 
cartographers  who  cannot  work  intelligently.  Teachers  in  all 
grades  of  geography  will  be  held  to  a  higher  quality  of  work 
than  they  can  now  reach.  The  result  of  all  this  will  be  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  higher  standard  in  all  that  pertains 
to  geographical  matters;  and  the  reaction  from  this  result  will 
be  most  favorably  felt  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  life  and  work  all  around  us.  When  this  time  comes, 
the  ascending  order  of  attentions  that  geography  deserves  will 
be  better  filled  out. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  this  geographical  regenera¬ 
tion  on  the  descending  order  of  attentions  bj'^  which  the  results 
gained  through  the  professional  investigators  may  be  passeo 
down  into  the  lower  schools,  thus  contributing  their  share  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  early  years  of  education. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  improvements  in  methods  of 
consideration  and  presentation  in  the  lower  schools  are  intro¬ 
duced  chiefly  by  those  who  have  studied  in  higher  grades  than 
those  in  which  they  teach.  The  recent  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen  emphasizes  this  principle  by  urging  that 
all  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  shall  have  had  a  high- 
school  education,  and  that  the  high-school  teachers  shall  have 
had  a  college  course.  The  manner  in  which  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  determine  improvement  of  teaching 
in  the  schools  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Greater  attention  to 
English  composition,  Latin  at  sight,  laboratory  methods  in 
physics,  and  ability  to  deal  with  original  problems  in  geometry, 
all  are  associated  either  with  the  suggestions  of  college  facul- 
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ties  or  of  school-teachers  who  are  college  graduates.  It  is 
especially  through  the  broadening  influences  of  college  and 
university  work  that  traditional  methods  are  refreshed  and 
that  the  newer  contributions  to  a  subject  arc  infused  into  the 
lower  grades  of  teaching.  Geography  truly  shows  some  signs 
of  awakening  to  the  need  of  modern  knowledge  and  better 
methods  on  the  part  of  its  teachers;  but  little  is  as  yet  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  direction,  because  of  the  break  between  the 
investigators  and  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools.  This 
is  the  interruption  in  the  descending  order  of  attentions,  across 
which  newer  and  better  and  broader  views  now  pass  so  slowly. 

As  this  interruption  is  lessened  by  giving  a  larger  share  to 
geographical  subjects  in  higher  instruction,  two  good  results 
may  be  confidently  expected.  In  the  first  place,  the  method 
of  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  will  improve;  for  there 
is  no  place  where  so  thorough  a  consideration  is  given  to  the 
various  relations  of  a  subject  as  in  the  advanced  classes  of  a 
university.  Professional  experts  are  apt  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  each  other,  and  their  manner  of  treatment  there¬ 
fore  fails  to  include  the  relation  of  the  higher  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  subject.  Teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  very  rarely  acquainted  with 
investigation  or  investigators ;  they  have  little  share  in  or  asso¬ 
ciation  with  origination;  they  are,  in  nearly  all  cases  closely 
limited  to  reproducing  the  statements  of  text-books.  The 
university  professor  has  an  exceptional  position  between  these 
two  extremes.  He  is  nowadays,  fortunately  for  himself, 
expected  to  be  a  producer;  he  is  expected  to  be  personally 
familiar  with  investigation  and  investigators;  he  is  increasingly 
involved  in  relations  with  the  secondary  schools,  and  he  thus 
becomes  acquainted  with  their  limitations  and  their  needs. 
Not  less  important  is  his  close  association  with  the  select 
body  of  advanced  students  with  whom  he  continually  discusses 
new  problems  as  they  arise;  and  this  is  highly  advantageous 
to  all  concerned,  for  in  these  discussions  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  crudities  of  manner  or  matter  will  be  thrashed  out.  This 
style  of  treatment  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  round 
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of  attentions  that  the  well-cared-for  subject  receives.  Discus¬ 
sions  in  scientific  societies  where  expert  meets  expert  are  brief, 
and  too  often  insufficient  for  thorough  scrutiny.  They  truly 
have  the  advantage  of  being  as  a  rule  betw’een  persons  of  what 
would  be  commonly  called  “etjual  standing”;  but  the  discus¬ 
sions  between  a  professor  and  his  advanced  student,  carried  on 
around  a  table  where  all  sit  on  chairs  of  the  same  height 
familiarly  gathering  together  week  after  week,  are  by  no  means 
always  unequal  contests.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to 
searching  out  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a  subject. 

The  product  of  university  discussion  is  a  body  of  .seasoned 
and  tested  knowledge,  well  arranged  for  use.  The  knowledge 
comes  in  part  by  inheritance  from  earlier  years;  but  fresh 
additions  arc  constantly  made  by  contemporary  experts,  by 
the  professors  themselves,  and  by  their  advanced  .students. 
The  seasoning  and  testing  of  this  body  of  knowledge  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  function  of  the  university ;  a  study  that  fs  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  receive  this  phase  of  attention  will  certainly 
remain  in  a  backward  condition.  No  other  treatment  that  a  sub¬ 
ject  receives  can  replace  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
university.  The  recognition  of  geography  as  a  fitting  subject 
for  higher  instruction  and  investigation  must  therefore  not  onl; 
result  in  improving  the  education  of  tho.se  whose  occupations 
call  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  will  also  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  subject  it.self,  so  that  future  work 
upon  it  can  be  done  both  by  .school-teacher  and  expert  to 
greater  advantage. 

The  effect  of  a  better  ordered  condition  of  any  subject, 
as  developed  by  university  presentation  and  discussion,  is 
especially  apparent  in  secondary  schools.  Improvement  in  the 
schools  is  of  high  importance,  not  only  because  it  reacts  favor¬ 
ably  on  all  later  studies,  but  al.so  because  it  affects  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  can  be  reached  anywhere  else  through 
the  educational  system.  It  is  largely  for  these  reasons  that 
the  university  study  of  geography  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
important.  It  will  not  only  .serve  to  improve  the  condition  of 
geography  in  general  and  to  give  better  preparation  to  profes- 
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sional  geograplicrs  of  all  kinds;  it  will  have  a  peculiarly  invigo¬ 
rating  effect  on  the  fundamental  subject  of  geography  in  the 
schools. 

The  progress  of  university  influence  on  geography  into  the 
schools  will  be  easily  traced.  It  will  be  from  among  those 
students  who  specialize  in  geography  in  the  universities  that 
new  professorships  of  geography  will  be  filled  in  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools.  The  students  of  geography  in 
college  will  take  places  as  teachers  of  geography  and  the  allied 
subjects  in  high  schools  and  normal  .schools.  The  graduates 
of  these  schools  will  carry  the  better  understanding  that  they 
have  gained  of  the  subject  down  into  the  grammar  schools, 
and  thus  at  last  the  subject  will  be  begun  aright  at  its  begin¬ 
ning.  In  that  good  time  coming,  college  students  who  look 
forward  to  becoming  teachers  of  geography  in  high  and  normal 
schools  will  study  geology,  including  field  work,  along  with 
their  geography;  and  they  will  hereby  gain  a  sense  of  the  real 
meaning  of  geographical  facts.  Thus  equipped,  they  will 
carry  their  pupils  much  farther  than  they  now  advance;  and 
consequently  such  of  the  high-school  pupils  as  look  forward  to 
becoming  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  will  be  able  to  enter 
their  work  with  a  much. better  understanding  of  it  than  is  now 
commonly  possessed  by  school-teachers  of  that  grade.  Thus 
guided,  the  young  scholars  will  find  their  native  intelligence 
fully  exercised  in  the  study  of  the  wonderfully  varied  facts  of 
geographical  form  and  distribution,  and  in  the  understanding  of 
the  interesting  correlations  by  which  these  facts  are  associated 
with  others.  This  will  be  better  for  school  children  than  the 
dulling  or  blunting  of  their  intelligence  that  has  been  so  often 
practiced  in  the  empirical  study  of  a  rational  subject. 

W.  M.  Davis 

Harvard  University 

Other  important  articles  on  various  phases  of  Geography  have  appeared  in  the 
Educationai.  Review  as  follows  : 

The  teaching  of  geography,  by  Professor  William  M.  Davis  (May  and  June, 
1892);  Geography  in  the  European  universities,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill  (December,  1893); 
The  status  of  geography  teaching,  by  J.  W.  Redway  (January,  1894);  Applications 
of  physiography  to  history,  by  J.  W.  Redway  (November,  1894);  Geography  as  a 
school  subject,  by  Professor  Charles  A.  McMurry  (May,  1895). 
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ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
COLLEGE 

It  is  now,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  the  first  principle 
of  rhetoric  is.  Write  as  you  speak.  The  pedantic,  declamatory, 
Latinized  diction  that  prevailed  in  literary  circles  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  no  longer  the  standard  King’s  English.  Though 
used  grandly  by  Johnson  and  Junius,  and  among  ourselves  by 
Hamilton  and  Marshall  and  other  giants  of  the  Federalist  era, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  the  shibboleth  of  educated  men.  Probably 
no  college  in  the  English-speaking  world  now  insists  upon  it. 
Even  teachers  in  the  village  academies  allow  pupils  to  write 
expressions  like  “the  world  we  live  in’’  and  “the  age  we  belong 
to”  instead  of  “the  world  in  which  we  live”  and  “the  age  to 
which  we  belong.”  It  is  a  great  transformation  when  the  com¬ 
mon  pedagogues  and  the  professional  purists  agree  in  accept¬ 
ing  oral  living  idioms  instead  of  cut-and-dried  musty  bojk- 
phrases.  In  order  to  write  well,  it  is  necessary  first  to  speak 
well — that  is,  to  speak  naturally,  correctly,  and  strongly. 

The  first  school  work  in  English  should  be  oral.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  exercises  in  oral  sentence-making.  Work  in 
which  a  phrase  or  clause  is  the  unit  of  attention  is  abnormal. 
The  pupils  in  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth  grade — or  at 
whatever  earlier  or  later  point  the  given  class  shall  be  found 
ready — should  be  severally  assigned  some  topic  about  which 
they  can  tell  the  teacher  something.  In  a  regular  class  exer¬ 
cise  let  each  rise  in  his  place  and  say  his  say.  If  he  makes  a 
plural  subject  go  with  a  singular  verb,  or  commits  any  like 
elementary  blunder,  correct  the  expression  in  passing.  If  he 
has  the  instinct  of  sentence-form  fairly  developed,  do  not 
criticise  him.  It  will  grow  to  right  proportions  later.  After 
sufficient  practice  of  this  sort,  let  the  teacher  say  to  some  suc- 
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cessful  pupil  of  the  day:  “Now  write  out  as  nearly  as  you 
can  what  you  have  said,  improving  it  where  you  can.”  The 
purpose  now  is  to  get  the  pupil’s  mind  to  working  as  freely 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks.  He  must  forget,  and  if 
possible  never  learn,  that  writing  is  a  mysterious  and.  momen¬ 
tous  thing.  He  must  not  be  appalled  at  the  sight  of  his 
thoughts  in  written  form.  So  soon  as  he  writes  as  sponta¬ 
neously  and  naturally  as  he  speaks,  or  approximately  so,  the 
part  of  the  exercise  devoted  to  oral  composition  may  be  dis¬ 
continued.  If  our  system  of  writing  were  stenographic,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  facility  in  written  English  might  not  be 
attained  before  high-school  years.  As  it  is,  we  shall  do  exceed¬ 
ing  much  and  well  if  we  prevent  the  slowness  of  our  script 
system  from  inducing  false  habits  of  selection  and  phrasing,  as 
the  student  sits  down  to  deliberate  composition  work.  It  is 
such  habits  of  brooding  and  moping  and  fretting  hypercritic- 
ally  and  superscnsitively  over  written  forms  of  thought,  capa¬ 
ble  of  ready  and  effective  oral  expression,  that  do  the  mischief. 
What  is  best  in  our  common  speech  is  said  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  If  we  attempt  to  plan  or  formulate  our  oral  sayings 
we  embarrass  ourselves  and  often  utter  our  very  worst.  Much 
more  may  this  be  true  of  writing;  especially  if  we  are  acutely 
and  unconfidently  self-critical. 

It  is  quite  enough,  then,  if  in  the  grammar  and  high-school 
grades  we  have  enabled  a  pupil  to  be  natural  with  his  pen,  and 
have  curbed  his  laxness  and  perhaps  exuberance  of  form.  If 
he  can  deliver  himself  promptly  of  such  thought  as  he  can 
command,  he  is  ready  for  college  work.  VVe  all  know  what 
has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  preparation  in  Engli.sh 
offered  by  applicants  for  admi.ssion  to  some  of  our  best  col¬ 
leges.  The  great  defect  is  unidiomatic,  inorganic  phrasing. 
By  use  of  a  method  like  the  above,  such  English  will  never  be 
written  at  all.  If  a  student  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of 
any  college  has  not  yet  command  of  the  living  idioms  of  his 
mother  tongue  when  he  takes  the  pen,  he  will  probably  gradu¬ 
ate — if  he  does  graduate — with  the  same  elementary  lessons 
still  unlearned. 
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The  business  of  the  student  in  college  is  to  learn  literary 
Knglish  as  far  as  he  may.  To  do  that  he  must  read  and  study 
the  best  masters  of  style  and  compare  his  work  with  theirs. 
In  other  words,  to  learn  how  to  write  literary  English,  he  must 
go  to  what  has  been  written.  But  how  is  he  to  do  this? 
Shall  he  give  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison,  that  he  may 
write  in  Addison’s  vein,  then  to  De  Quincey  and  Macaulay, 
that  he  may  imitate  the  mannerisms  of  De  Quincey  and 
Macaulay?  That  was  once  the  theory.  When  the  young  man 
comes  from  the  farm  to  the  store  or  lawyer’s  office,  and  essays 
to  learn  the  forms  and  modes  of  polite  intercourse  in  a  great 
city,  he  notes  how  men  behave  in  such  and  such  circumstances 
and  shapes  his  manners  accordingly.  Me  does  not  select  some 
Beau  Brummel  for  a  model,  and  do  just  what  his  model  does. 
He  considers  the  when  and  the  why,  he  finds  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  lets  conduct  take  care  of  itself  in  special  instances. 
If  we  are  carpenters,  we  look  at  the  way  our  betters  have  made 
houses,  and  profit  thereby.  If  we  are  locomotive  builders,  we 
look  at  the  way  other  men  make  engines.  At  the  last 
World’s  Fair  we  perhaps  heard  much  comparison  of  this  sort 
going  on  around  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  German  loco¬ 
motives.  We  overhead  di.scussions  regarding  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  or  that  device,  the  saving  in  friction,  the  gain  in 
power  or  speed.  So  must  the  college  student  go  to  our  classic 
prose  writers.  If  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  his  use  of  conjunctions, 
let  him  compare  the  writer  who  in  that  respect  is  most  to  his 
mind.  If  he  finds  out  he  is  too  labored  and  formal  in  showing 
the  relation  of  clauses  by  this  standard,  he  will  mend  his  fault 
without  advice  or  resolution.  Likewi.se,  if  he  finds  an  author 
like  Matthew  Arnold  using  three  clause-connectives  per  sen¬ 
tence,  and  a  very  high  percentage  of  initial  and's,  he  will  in  so 
far  take  such  a  style  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it,  and 
profit,  though  negatively,  just  as  much.  If  he  suspects  his 
sentences  are  too  long  or  too  involved  to  be  effective,  let  him 
compare  the  strongest  writers  upon  that  point.  When  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  turns  off  periods  twice  as  long  as  these  masters, 
and  loads  each  down  with  two  or  three  times  as  many  verbs, 
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he  will  get  new  ideals  of  form  that  will  ever  after  uncon¬ 
sciously  control  his  pen.  I  have  known  a  student  drop  half 
his  sentence  weight  in  two  months’  study.  The  story  is  in  fact 
worth  telling  complete.  A  graduate  of  a  certain  college  some 
five  years  back,  writing  English  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
average  bachelors  of  arts,  but  ambitious  to  acquire  more  readi¬ 
ness  and  facility  of  expression,  applied  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  for  suggestions  to  that  end.  He  declared  he  would 
gladly  give  five  years  of  the  hardest  work,  if  in  the  end  he 
might  write  clearly,  strongly,  and  rapidly.  He  was  advised 
simply  to  investigate  the  decline  in  the  average  of  verbs  per 
sentence,  and  in  sentence  weight,  since  Chaucer.  By  the  time 
the  investigation  had  been  carried  down  to  modern  authors, 
the  investigator’s  style  had  altered  conformably  to  the 
improvement  whose  evolution  he  had  traced,  all  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  unconscious  impulses.  He  soon  remarked  about  it 
after  this  fashion:  “What  has  come  over  me?  I  can  write 
now.  But  I  haven’t  been  practicing  at  all !’’  Now  I  chance  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  college  composition  myself  when  this 
man  took  that  study.  I  can  testify  that  I  declared  the  whole 
duty  of  rhetoric.  I  told  him  he  must  write  clearly,  that  he 
must  write  forcefully,  that  he  must  write  with  some  degree  of 
elegance.  He  admitted  the  obligation,  but  did  none  of  the 
things  that  he  was  bid.  He  did  not  know  how,  and  I  could  by 
no  means  show  him.  He  himself  knew  his  faults  about  as 
well  as  I  did,  but  he  could  not  help  committing  them.  He 
needed,  not  rules,  but  instincts,  ideals,  to  govern  his  hand  and 
pen  when  he  was  not  thinking  about  his  style.  These  accord¬ 
ingly  he  had  awakened  or  acquired  unconsciously  while  study¬ 
ing  out  what  improvements  the  chief  writers  of  our  literature 
had  respectively  made  upon  each  other  in  the  development  of 
present  prose  standards. 

We  have  been  assuming  too  much  that  rhetoric  is  to  be 
taught,  not  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science.  Writing,  however,  like 
speaking,  is  an  art  and  cannot  be  taught  as  a  science  until  our 
pupils  have  learned  it  essentially  as  an  art  already.  We  may 
teach,  and  perhaps  schoolmasters  always  will  teach,  spelling, 
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capitalizing,  and  punctuation  as  now,  either  by  rote  or  rule  or 
both.  Beyond  that  the  student  must  work  spontaneously. 
He  must  learn  first  to  write  as  he  speaks,  either  while  learn¬ 
ing,  or  after  learning,  to  speak  correctly.  When  he  has  learned 
to  write  as  he  liimself  speaks,  it  remains  that  he  learn  to  write 
like  other  people — to  wit,  the  best  minds  of  his  literature  and 
time.  At  least  that  should  be  his  aim  on  entering  college; 
and  by  the  aid  and  example  of  his  instructors  he  should  be 
held  to  actualize  it  to  some  degree.  But  he  must  not  be  told 
vaguely  to  write  literary  English.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask 
builders  to  make  locomotives  light  and  strong  and  swift,  until 
they  are  in  some  sense  masters  of  their  craft,  so  as  to  build  at 
will.  We  cannot  show  our  apprentices  in  rhetoric  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  right  English  is  made.  They  must  learn  by 
taking  to  pieces  the  finished  product,  and  comparing  earlier 
and  less  successful  specimens  and  models.  There  must  be 
structural  parsing,  actual  anatomizing  of  styles,  enough  to 
know  once  for  all  the  whole  normal  economy  of  the  rhetorical 
body. 

It  remains  to  consider  English  literature  in  the  college,  and 
the  preparation  for  it  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
fact  that  literature  is  cast,  not  in  the  kind  of  English  that  the 
school  youth  speaks,  but  in  a  universalized  idiom,  terse  and 
weighty  in  matter,  and  considerably  heavier  in  vocabulary, 
constitutes  the  chief  difficulty.  The  average  college  student, 
in  his  first  year  of  residence,  can  scarcely  read  classical  English 
prose  with  ready  understanding,  certainly  not  with  edification. 
Professor  McEIroy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  puts 
the  case  much  more  strongly.  He  says:  “Out  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  who  in  the  last  twenty-two  years  have 
entered  the  institution  to  which  our  personal  knowledge 
extends,  only  a  few  could  be  said  to  know  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  .  .  Their  vocabulary  was  scarcely  larger  than  a  day 
laborer’s;  their  powers  of  observation  were  of  the  lowest — 
of  a  page  of  English  read  by  them  they  could  give  nothing 
approaching  a  satisfactory  account ;  the  words  had  passed 
before  them  in  marshalled  array,  only  to  leave  them  half- 
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blind.”  Here  is  again  the  same  gulf  fixed  between  spoken 
and  written  English  that  has  been  already  considered  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  Those  of  us  w'ho  have  taught  in  high- 
school  classes  know  how  generally  the  habit  of  unrealizing 
reading  prevails.  Yet  we  assume,  or  have  hitherto  assumed, 
that  the  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  can  carry  the  sense  in  reading 
and  does  carry  it,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  When  they  read 
aloud,  we  note  they  enunciate  readily  and  well,  and  give  the 
correct  stress  on  long  book-words.  We  hence  conclude  that 
they  read  understandingly,  and  comprehend  the  sense  in  the 
authors  they  take  in  hand  about  as  well  as  they  ever  will.  On 
the  contrary,  evidence  brought  to  light  in  recent  years  estab¬ 
lishes  beyond  question  that  they  comprehend  very  dimly  and 
incompletely  what  their  eyes  see  and  lips  say.  The  world  of 
books  and  the  world  of  men  are  in  reality  the  same,  but  they 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  these  together.  Their 
imaginations  are  now  more  active  than  they  will  ever  be  again, 
but  do  not  respond  to  the  occasions  of  exercise  that  books 
give,  as  they  respond  to  those  in  actual  life  without.  This  is 
the  difference  to  be  overcome.  They  must  learn  the  ultimate 
message  out  of  written  words  just  as  they  get  it  out  of  spoken. 
They  must  learn  to  interpret  books  just  as  they  read  men  and 
things  in  their  daily  walks  outside.  The  new  plan  of  using 
complete  books  like  Ivanhoe  and  Tales  from  Shakespere  as 
school  readers  in  the  grades,  insures  greater  and  more  imme¬ 
diate  interest  than  the  old  stereotyped  and  often  meaningless 
“reading  lesson.”  It  would  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  if  the  teacher  should  first  tell  the  substance  of  each 
chapter  to  the  class  in  his  own  language  before  it  is  read  by  the 
pupils,  or  should  read  it  to  them  with  their  books  closed — if 
he  can  read  it  effectively  enough.  That  would  start  imagina¬ 
tion;  and  their  own  reading  will  then  repeat,  enlarge,  and 
perhaps  complete  the  experience.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
strange  fact  that  few  public  school  pupils  of  the  grammar 
grades  can  make  anything  out  of  poetry,  except  of  a  sort  far 
below  their  years.  From  observation  along  this  line  in  various 
schools  I  estimate  that  out  of  a  hundred  boys  who  read  Ivari- 
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hoe  aiul  IVavertey  "with  delight,  not  so  many  as  five  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  read  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Mannion.  Of  such  five 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  always  be  even  one  who  would 
derive  any  real  satisfaction  from  the  reading,  while  I  am  sure 
the  rest  would  all  vote  it  a  bore.  The  trouble  is,  they  read 
and  interpret  everything  as  prose.  They  learned  to  read 
almost  exclusively  by  way  of  prose  compositions.  The  prose 
associations  of  which  their  minds  are  full  prevent  their  taking 
cognizance  of  poetical  qualities  or  effects.  Hence  Scott's 
poetry,  though  more  romantic  and  imaginative  than  his  prose 
tales,  and  better  adapted  to  their  years,  is  inert  and  meaning¬ 
less.  Of  course,  among  children  of  the  best  traditions  there 
are  exceptions;  and  when  such  occur  they  are  apt  to  be  excep¬ 
tions  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  takes  very  great  powers  of 
fancy  not  to  suffer  deterioration  in  the  usual  course  of  public 
school  training.  VVe  insist  upon  the  employment  of  memory 
daily,  hourly,  and  minutely.  VVe  try  our  best  to  get  the  rea¬ 
soning  powers  of  our  pupils  into  play.  We  spend  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  terms  of  school  work,  four  exercises  per  school 
day,  to  prepare  the  young  man  or  woman  for  college,  but  we 
do  it  all  with  the  perceptive  and  logical  faculties,  leaving  the 
sensibilities  alone.  No  wonder  Scott’s  poetry  is  neglected. 
He  is  just  as  eminently  the  poet  as  he  is  the  novelist  of  boys 
and  girls,  of  the  high-school  youth  and  maiden.  But  his 
poetry  is  not  read  by  these,  for  they  do  not  read  poetry  at  all. 
By  and  by  some  of  those  youth  will  of  themselves,  by  dint  of 
inner  refinement  and  inspiration,  and  largely  in  spite  of  the 
traditions  and  influence  of  school  training,  divine  the  secret  of 
poetry.  But  they  will  then  be  men  and  women,  and  Scott  will 
be  too  young  for  them.  They  will  read  Lowell  and  Stedman 
and  Tennyson.  They  will  buy  the  usual  volume  of  Scott,  and 
dust  it  regularly  upon  their  bookshelves.  But  neither  they 
nor  their  children  will  commune  with  him. 

Literature  is  a  thing  to  be  understood  and  felt ;  and  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  must  so  regard  it.  To  help  pupils 
understand,  the  reading  class  should  not  be  let  off  on  simply 
pronouncing  the  words  in  a  given  exercise.  After  a  paragraph 
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is  read,  the  pupil  reading  should  be  made  to  repeat  its  sub¬ 
stance  in  his  own  terms,  or  some  other  pupil  who  has  only 
listened  should  do  this.  Work  of  this  sort  should  indeed  be 
put  far  back  into  the  earliest  exercises  in  reading.  It  is  pre¬ 
posterous  that  school  children  should  form  the  habit  of  not  un¬ 
derstanding  what  they  read.  The  boy  who  comes  to  college 
should  have  learned  how  to  gather  up  the  sense  out  of  a  page 
of  plain,  common  prose  as  quickly  as  he  ever  will.  Then  can 
anything  be  done  to  keep  the  sensibilities  of  school  children 
from  being  intellectualized  and  deadened  before  college  years 
are  reached?  Very  evidently.  Sixty  years  or  more  ago,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet  Grundtvig,  a  school  was  founded  at 
Askov,  Jutland,  for  the  specific  end  of  developing  the  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  the  mind.  This  institution  has  become  famous, 
and  numerous  sister  academies  have  sprung  up  all  over  tlje 
kingdom.  They  arc  called  Iloj  Skoler,  “High  Schools,”  are 
supported  by  the  government,  and  aim  professedly  and  con¬ 
sciously  to  .secure  for  their  pupils  the  aandelig  ndvikling, 
“education  of  the  sensibilities.”  The  means  depended  upon 
for  such  effect  is  principally  the  study  of  famous  men,  the 
great  characters  of  history.  A  better  means  would  surely  be 
literature,  if  the  country  had  one  rich  and  varied  enough.  Yet 
these  schools  arc  considered  wholly  successful,  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity.  If  we  can  learn  how  to  teach  to  the  same 
effect,  we  can  easily  do  better  in  this  country.  Our  instruct¬ 
ors  must  have  their  pupils  read  emotional  literature  to  help 
them  feel  what  has  feeling  in  it,  just  as  thought  literature 
to  help  them  interpret  thought  meanings.  Let  them  tell 
something  like  the  story  of  Rab  and  His  Friends  or  the 
execution  of  Charlotte  Corday,  preparatory  to  class-reading. 
Further  on,  in  the  first  high-school  years,  .something  vastly 
better  can  be  done,  as  many  experiments  have  .shown.  This 
present  term,  a  tenth-grade  teacher  that  I  know  found  it 
impossible  to  interest  her  pupils  in  the  lyrics  of  Tennyson,  the 
prescribed  work  for  her  year.  Only  a  few  in  the  class  were 
not  bored  with  the  notes  and  comments  they  had  to  learn. 
There  was  particularly  a  big  German  boy,  who  was  good  in 
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other  work,  but  conspicuously  dull  and  slow  at  this.  The 
experiment  was  tried  of  setting  the  class  at  finding  out  what 
there  was  in  the  poems  that  was  not  prose,  and  determining 
what  words  and  expressions  had  feeling  in  them.  The  whole 
class  was  interested  in  the  very  first  exercise.  In  the  second, 
the  stupid  German  boy  and  the  other  dull  ones  were  as  good 
as  the  best ;  and  the  whole  class  read  once  more  the  poems 
first  studied  as  unmeaning  things,  with  evident  delight.  There 
will  be  small  risk  of  that  class  losing  its  capacity  to  respond  to 
emotional  literature,  if  the  power  of  discernment  is  not  again 
disused. 

When  the  student  is  at  length  in  college,  what  shall  be  done 
with  him  ?  I  am  clear  that  one  thing  at  least  should  not  be  done 
— assume  that  he  has  taste  already.  It  seems  to  me  the  great 
blunder  of  the  day  in  the  college  teaching  of  literature  that  we 
presuppose  in  the  student  the  very  thing  that  our  instruction 
is  to  develop  or  enable.  It  is  or  has  been  common  to  treat 
pupils  in  literature  as  able  to  appreciate  excellences  of  every 
kind  on  sight.  Hut  the  teacher  of  music  or  painting  makes  no 
such  assumption.  Have  we  not  seen  what  happens  when  the 
proud  mother  goes  with  her  gifted  son  or  precocious  daughter 
to  the  old  German  piano  master?  “My  boy  plays  already  with 
expression,  sir,”  or  “My  daughter  appreciates  music,  oh!  so 
well,”  she  .says.  Does  he  show  much  interest  in  that?  Does 
he  assume  such  learners  are  already  up  to  his  level,  and  assign 
the  Andante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony  for  the  first  lesson? 
He  assumes  nothing,  puts  the  pupil  back  at  dull  scales  and 
exercises,  and  holds  him  down  to  hard  work  All  his  vapor- 
ings  and  improvisings  go  for  nothing.  But  if  a  boy  in  college 
has  chanced  to  scribble  a  few  stanzas  of  fairly  respectable 
verse,  or  puts  together  in  a  theme  some  of  the  things  he  has 
read  about  Landor  or  Mrs.  Browning,  we  think  him  as  a 
matter  of  course  capable  of  interpreting  the  finest  composi¬ 
tions.  Then  we  begin  lecturing  to  him  on  the  higher  aspects 
of  literature.  Is  it  strange  he  goes  out  of  college  almost 
barren  of  real  spiritual  culture?  I  had  a  student  once  who 
was  recommended  by  his  teacher  as  a  genius.  He  read  only 
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the  selectest  things,  and  walked  about  knee-deep  in  criticism. 
Moreover,  he  was  afraid  of  studying  literature  systematically, 
according  to  class  methods,  lest  it  should  spoil  his  powers  of 
appreciation  and  injure  the  delicacy  of  his  poetic  sense.  I 
tested  those  powers  and  that  sense  one  day  by  getting  him  to 
read  these  lines  from  Tennyson : 

And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill. 

And  on  the  top,  a  city  walled  ;  the  spires 

Pricked  with  incredible  pinnacles  into  heaven. 

"Where  is  the  poetry  here  in  words?”  I  asked.  “I  think  it  is 
in  ' incredible i  ”  he  said,  “or  'spires.'  "  “How  about  'pricked' ?" 
I  ventured.  “I  don’t  understand  that,”  he  answered:  “I  don’t 
see  any  meaning  in  the  sentence.”  Yet  all  there  is  of  Tenny- 
son  consists  essentially  in  tremendous  figures  like  this — which 
indeed  is  but  one  of  the  minor  great  ones.  This  student,  poor 
in  penetration  as  he  was,  could  read  poetry  far  better  than 
the  majority  of  my  class  when  they  left  college,  or  of  any 
college  class  that  I  have  since  known.  But  the  graduate  from 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  should  be  wholly  able  to  appreciate 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said.  Is  it  the  fact  that 
men  of  liberal  culture  generally  are?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
they  are  not?  In  conversation  last  summer  with  the  senior 
professor  of  literature  in  one  of  our  first  universities  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  declare  that  our  college  teaching  of 
literature  was  a  failure.  “What  proportion  of  students  gradu¬ 
ating  from  our  best  colleges,”  I  asked,  “are  capable  of  gen¬ 
uinely  appreciating  Tennyson?”  “Not  ten  in  the  hundred,” 
was  his  answer.  These  ten,  he  might  have  added,  are  gener¬ 
ally  self-made  readers — that  is,  possess  unusual  taste,  or  have 
developed  it  in  advance,  through  the  influences  of  a  literary 
home.  The  remaining  ninety,  at  any  rate,  have  no  especial 
fondness  for  letters,  and  what  is  worse,  do  not  believe  anybody 
has  really  any  better  experiences  of  ultimate  beauty  than  their 
own.  “Shakspere  and  Browning,”  they  will  say,  “are  just 
what  you  put  into  them.  We  read  those  things  in  college, 
but  found  them  rather  dry.  The  professor,  he  made  out  a  lot 
of  things  in  what  we  read,  but  we  couldn’t  see  them.  Our 
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professor  was  a  good  deal  of  a  crank,  anyway,  on  Browning  and 
Shakspere.”  We  have  all  heard  this  sort  of  talk  from  college 
men.  It  seems  to  me  pretty  sure  proof  that  our  instruction  is 
of  little  worth  when  our  graduates  talk  like  that.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  them  fail  of  grasping  our  subject.  But  when 
they  not  only  fail  to  get  at  the  inner  truth  which  we  profess 
to  teach,  but  even  question  whether  there  ever  was  anything 
to  grasp,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  either  to  quit,  or  to  change 
the  method.  I  speak,  I  may  add,  from  no  second-hand  expe¬ 
riences  of  this  kind. 

The  simple  truth  is:  Taste  is  of  the  feelings;  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  make  it  a  thing  of  the  intellect,  of  reason. 
Polite  literature  appeals  to  taste,  and  must  be  spiritually  dis¬ 
cerned  and  appropriated.  We  have  been  telling  our  students 
our  own  experiences,  and  trying  to  get  them  to  accept  these 
as  their  own,  instead  of  producing  the  same  experiences  in 
them.  We  can  learn  something  from  the  teachers  of  science. 
They  lecture,  to  be  sure,  on  the  chemical  or  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  substances;  but  they  immediately  thereafter  send  the 
student  away  to  find  out  the  same  things  e.xperimentally  for 
himself.  The  professor  of  botany  does  not  tell  his  class  a 
mass  of  things  about  a  flower  that  they  cannot  appreciate. 
He  gives  them  a  simple  specimen,  bids  them  observe  for 
themselves,  and  be  sure  they  understand  what  they  see. 
Little  by  little  thus  the  plant  kingdom  begins  to  take  on  sub¬ 
stantial  meaning.  They  can  then  not  only  be  sure  that  this 
or  that  plant  has  a  pleasant  or  an  offensive  odor,  is  pretty  to 
look  upon  or  the  contrary,  but  command  a  vast  number  of 
other  facts  and  the  reasons  for  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
professor  of  chemistry  insists  that  his  student  have  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  phase  and  stage  of  chemical  change,  taking  noth¬ 
ing  on  another’s  testimony.  Once  science  was  taught — as 
many  of  us  can  testify — in  about  the  same  way  as  we  have  been 
trying  to  handle  literature,  and  with  about  the  same  success. 
What  is  the  result  of  changing  the  method?  Students  not 
especially  gifted  in  science  subjects,  or  partial  to  work  of  that 
sort,  make  good  analysts,  and  investigators,  and  teachers. 
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They  all  become  full  of  their  subjects  in  a  personal,  practical 
way.  Even  the  slowest  and  most  unpromising  of  them  all 
can  grasp  and  realize  the  essentials  of  his  specialty,  and  go 
home  from  the  university  in  a  sense  truly  expert  in  the  work 
he  has  pursued.  I  have  never  known  a  student  who  could 
not,  by  application,  build  himself  up  into  an  intelligent  and 
confident  mastery  of  any  branch  of  science  taught  in  college 
by  the  laboratory  method.  I  know  of  no  like  instances  what¬ 
ever  among  many  hundreds,  indeed  thousands,  of  students 
pursuing  the  study  of  literature  in  college  classes. 

The  object  that  should  be  had  in  view  in  the  college  teach¬ 
ing  of  literature  should  be  at  least  to  enable  all  students  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  all  that  is  best  in  literature.  The 
theory  is  very  simple.  Each  pupil,  as  he  attempts  to  read  a 
composition  involving  high  aesthetic  quality,  probably  com¬ 
prehends  and  enjoys  the  whole  in  some  degree.  It  is,  we  will 
say,  a  poem,  put  together  with  exquisite  delicacy.  He  appre¬ 
ciates  somewhat  of  the  delicacy,  but  the  process  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  incomplete.  lie  catches  something  of  the  effect  from 
the  lofty  and  refined  associations  in  the  thought  or  language, 
yet  they  are  on  the  whole  shadowy  and  vague.  Entrancing 
visions  form  themselves  in  his  fancy,  or  begin  to  form  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  operation  is  suddenly  arrested  and  the  scene  is 
blank.  He  knows  it  should  yield  an  integral  experience  of 
some  kind,  but  that  experience  is  denied  him.  He  attains  in 
part  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ultimate  types  of  truth  or  of 
beauty  which  the  poem  was  intended  to  reveal,  but  there  are 
in  the  end  only  flashes,  incompleted  hints  and  glimpses.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  is  plainly  to  help  him  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  each  of  these  inchoate  and  interrupted  experiences.  To 
do  that  he  must  not  cause  the  substitution  of  other  experi¬ 
ences  for  them,  but  begin  back  with  simpler  ones  of  the  same 
sort — just  as  in  the  gymnasium  the  trainer  puts  into  our 
hands  first  the  lightest  dumb-bells,  to  exchange  for  others 
when  we  grow  up  to  them.  So  after  months  of  patient  toning 
and  quickening  of  the  sinews  of  the  mind,  the  student  is  made 
ready  for  the  highest  and  most  lightsome  leaps  of  fancy,  and 
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the  most  concentrated  strains  of  imaginative  energy — such  as 
the  poetry  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  requires.  In  short,  wc 
do  just  the  same  things  here  as  men  do  in  the  other  arts. 
VVe  study  out  the  devices  our  authors  use,  just  as  connoisseurs 
e.xamine  the  details  of  a  picture  to  complete  their  experience 
of  the  message.  No  art  critic  is  afraid  of  understanding  it 
utterly  and  absolutely  to  the  last  detail,  lest  his  enjoyment  of 
it  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  study  it  inch  by  inch  for 
hours  and  days,  in  order  to  know  the  author’s  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  He  will,  if  he  is  honest,  stoutly  decline  to 
risk  a  judgment  until  he  has  canvassed  all  elements  and  parts. 
Unfortunate  is  it  that  such  is  not  the  habit  of  critics  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Some  of  them  will  say,  indeed  have  said,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  anything  about  literary  art;  and  if  you 
show  them  it  is  possible,  they  will  declare  it  sacrilege  anyway. 
Since  their  instructors  did  not  tell  them  anything  about  such 
study  and  criticism,  they  know  of  course  it  must  be  wrong- 
no  matter  how  full  all  other  departments  of  art  and  of  inquiry 
may  be  of  the  same  processes.  It  reminds  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  first  urged  against  the  study  of  anatomy  in  painting  and 
medicine — it  was  a  crime  against  the  dignity  of  the  human 
body;  and  it  was  sure  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  the 
Resurrection.  There  is  nothing  different  in  the  theory  of  the 
method  here  suggested,  from  the  theory  in  teaching  any  of  the 
sciences  of  observation.  We  are  simply  to  extend  superficial 
impressions  into  organic  and  final  ones,  and  deepen  the  experi¬ 
ences  emanating  from  them  until  complete.  We  are  not  to  be 
afraid  lest  the  method  divert  the  mind  from  essentials  to  inci¬ 
dentals,  from  whole  experiences  to  partial  ones.  This  is  no 
more  true  than  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read  in  our  earliest 
school  days.  We  first  learn  our  letters,  to  be  sure;  but  when 
we  can  rise  to  words  and  sentences  we  arc  not  troubled  with 
thoughts  of  letters  and  syllables  as  such,  but  are  absorbed  with 
the  larger  meaning.  If  we  should  go  to  teaching  young  pupils 
of  this  grade  the  origin  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  different  character.s,  we  should  err,  of  course.  This  is 
the  fault  of  a  certain  system  of  instruction,  from  which  the 
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preceding  must  be  kept  distinct.  The  one  thing  of  all  things 
to  be  avoided  in  the  study  of  art  is  the  multiplication  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  aspects  and  the  substitution  of  experiences  derived 
from  them  for  the  organic  and  vital  experiences  that  come 
from  the  ultimate  truth  or  beauty  in  the  theme. 

As  for  results  from  trial  of  the  method,  though  there  is  a 
large  array,  time  remains  for  but  a  word.  They  are  all,  in 
short,  precisely  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  all  laboratory 
teaching — the  ninety  are  rendered  intelligent  and  capable  and 
enthusiastic  readers  like  the  other  ten  of  the  literature  profes¬ 
sor’s  hundred.  They  believe  in  their  work,  and  pursue  it  out¬ 
side  the  limits  of  prescribed  tasks.  After  their  susceptibilities 
to  poetic  terms  have  been  quickened  and  their  powers  to  con¬ 
ceive  gigantic  metaphors  have  been  enlarged,  the  most  unusual 
literature  is  read  with  ease  and  edification.  A  teacher  who  has 
tried  the  method  for  several  years  tells  me  of  a  special  case. 
A  graduate  of  a  good  college  where  the  old  method  was  in 
use,  and  teacher  of  literature  since  in  secondary  schools,  after 
six  weeks’  study  of  the  new  method  reports  that  he  now  reads 
and  enjoys  poetry  like  the  Alastor  and  the  Adonais  for  the  first 
time.  A  more  important  experiment,  made  last  year,  was  also 
reported.  The  students  in  nearly  the  whole  college  in  which 
the  experimenter  teaches  are  required  to  take  in  junior  or 
senior  year  the  general  survey  of  English  literature  from 
Chaucer  down,  with  library  readings  in  about  a  hundred 
authors.  He  divided  the  literary  and  classical  students,  and 
others  having  considerable  preparation  for  the  work,  from 
those  coming  from  the  scientific  and  technical  groups,  these 
last  having  for  the  most  part  absolutely  no  such  preparation. 
The  literary  and  the  classical  students  were  taught  as  in  former 
years.  Assuming  that  they  had  taste  already  and  could  read 
anything,  he  set  them  the  usual  tasks.  The  other  pupils  were 
kept  for  one  month  in  elementary  training  in  poetic  and 
aesthetic  forms  and  figures,  then  set  at  the  same  work  as  the 
rest.  At  the  end  of  a  term  the  scientific  and  technical 
students  had  considerably  distanced  the  others;  at  the  end  of 
the  year — to  use  the  language  of  the  report — “All  but  three  or 
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four  of  the  scientific  students  were  better  and  far  better  than 
all  but  three  or  four  of  the  classical  and  literary.”  In  the  elec¬ 
tive  work  of  the  year  following,  dependent  upon  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  study  just  referred  to,  the  pupils  from  the  scientific 
courses  are  largely  in  the  majority  and  do  the  best  work. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  interest,  a  movement  to  organize  a  per¬ 
manent  literary  club,  emanating  wholly  from  the  scientific  and 
supposed  unlettered  side  of  the  class,  has  been  carried  through, 
and  systematic  and  independent  study  of  Browning’s  poetry 
begun. 

L.  A.  Sherman 

University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Other  articles  on  this  general  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
as  follows  ; 

The  function  of  literature  in  elementary  education,  by  Professor  George  R. 
Hardy  (July,  1891);  On  teaching  the  effective  use  of  English,  by  .Superintendent 
A.  P.  Marble  (January,  1892);  College  entrance  requirements  in  English,  by  Henry 
S.  Pancoast  (February,  1892);  Can  English  literature  be  taught?  by  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  (April,  1892);  Entrance  examination  in  English  at  Yale,  by 
Professor  Henry  A.  Beers  (May,  1892);  Developing  literary  taste  in  students,  by 
Professor  Edward  T.  McLaughlin  (January,  1893);  Report  of  the  Conference  on 
college  entrance  requirements  in  English  (September,  1894), 
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THE -STATE  AND  THE  PRIVATE  COLLEGE 

The  investigations  aind  discussion  which  the  subject  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  undergoing 
during  the  past  decade,  have  in  the  main  fallen  into  two  classes. 
In  one,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  State  university,  an 
investigation  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  success,  the 
improvement  of  its  facilities,  and  the  enlistment  of  public  and 
legislative  interest  in  it.  There  has  sprung  up,  especially  in 
the  West,  a  considerable  body  of  educators  and  promoters  of 
education,  who  look  to  the  State  university  to  afford,  in  the 
Western  and  Central  States,  at  least,  all  that  is  good  and  pro¬ 
gressive  and  highest  in  higher  education.  In  the  other  class 
fall  the  discussions  of  the  Greek  question,  the  elective  system 
the  place  of  the  sciences  in  the  course,  the  three  years’  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  functions  of  the  ideal  university,  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions.  The  participants  here  too  often  discuss,  generalize,  and 
dogmatize  as  if  arguments  and  conclusions  readily  applicable 
to  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Columbia  or  Michigan  were  equally 
pertinent  to  all  the  colleges  in  the  land,  large  and  small,  rich 
and  poor.  State  and  private. 

Anyone  familiar  with  educational  concerns  knows  the  utter 
absence  of  uniformity  among  American  colleges  and  the  inap¬ 
plicability  to  probably  four-fifths  of  the  so-called  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  theories  or  projects  based  solely  or 
mainly  upon  a  study  of  the  Eastern  colleges.  The  truth  is 
that  in  neither  of  the  two  classes  of  discussions  has  much  been 
suggested  that  fits  the  conditions  of  the  three  hundred  small 
colleges.  Suggestions  or  reforms  that  on  one  hand  can  affect, 
because  applicable  to,  but  one-fifth  of  the  colleges  and  one- 
third  of  American  college  students,  or  that  on  the  other  hand 
regard  solely  the  State  universities  with  only  one-seventh  of 
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the  collegiate  students,  manifestly  fail  to  afford  any  general 
solutions  of  the  present  higher  educational  problems. 

The  movement  in  higher  education  that  concerns  most 
deeply  the  average  citizen  of  all  save  perhaps  the  Northern 
Atlantic  States  is  the  improvement  of  the  private  sectarian 
and  non-sectarian  colleges,  for  to  these  are  sent  two-thirds 
of  the  youth  seeking  a  collegiate  training.  President  Jordan 
expressed  the  opinion  in  the  Forum  some  time  since,  that  * 
“the  educational  chain,  whether  strong  or  weak,  cannot  count  ^ 
them  [the  colleges]  among  its  links.”  To  e.xclude  from  the 
educational  system  of  America  the  institutions  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  higher  work  is  done  is  to  ignore  facts  and  to  state 
an  educational  fancy.  The  colleges  are  here;  they  are  in 
operation,  and  what  is  needed  is  not  a  hand  to  thrust  them 
all  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  “regular  ”  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  America,  but  a  hand  helping  toward  their  better 
classification,  systematization,  and  adjustment  to  modern 
conditions. 

The  condition  precedent  to  such  improvement  must  be  a  r 
wiser  ordering  and  disciplining  of  the  colleges  as  a  body,  and  . 
the  establishment  of  greater  uniformity  and  agreement  in  I 
methods,  machinery,  and  scope  of  activity  among  those  which  ! 
on  careful  examination  are  found  to  be  anything  better  than 
secondary  schools.  What  a  motley  appearance  is  presented 
by  the  442  “universities  and  colleges”  in  the  United  States,' 
with  their  bands  of  students  moving  along  the  road  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree ;  what  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
Harvard  with  253  instructors,  2658  students,  working  in  build¬ 
ings  valued  with  their  apparatus  at  $3,750,000,  with  a  library 
containing  400,000  volumes,  a  productive  fund  of  $7,030,031, 
and  an  income  of  $722,410,*  and  the  college  in  Georgia  with  2 
collegiate  instructors,  80  students,  working  in  buildings  valued 

'  The  figures  in  this  article,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  from  the  latest  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  158  “  colleges 
for  women,"  the  majority  of  which  are  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

*  For  1888-89. 

’  In  1891-92  there  were  in  the  United  States  48  “colleges”  which  had  fewer  ] 
than  5  collegiate  instructors, 
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with  the  apparatus  at  $6000,  with  a  library  of  500  volumes, 
no  productive  funds,  and  a  revenue  of  $425  from  all  sources. 
Between  these  two  are  colleges  of  all  grades  as  regards  instruc¬ 
tional  force,  equipment,  endowment,  and  courses  of  study,  yet 
all  authorized  to  confer  and  annually  conferring  the  same 
baccalaureate  degrees,  supposed  by  the  world  at  large  to 
represent  a  rather  definite  amount  and  kind  of  training,  but 
indicating,  in  fact,  the  completion  of  any  variety  of  course 
from  a  poor  high  school  or  academic  to  the  best  curriculum 
that  educators  have  been  able  to  frame. 

Professor  James  Bryce  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  opinion 
that  a  large  number,  possibly  a  majority  of  the  “colleges,”  while 
doing  a  kind  of  educational  work,  are  not  giving  a  true  collegi¬ 
ate  training  and  are  contributing  little  if  anything  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education.  Nor  is  that  the  worst  of  it.  Many  of 
them  by  assuming  the  name  of  college  and  conferring  high- 
sounding  degrees  on  half-educated  young  men  and  women 
have  introduced,  and  are  perpetuating,  a  shoddy  and  preten¬ 
tious  type  of  “education”  that  may  often  be  more  harmful 
than  helpful.  Much  of  this  training,  if  given  and  received  as 
school  training,  would  be  of  high  value,  but  when  called  “col¬ 
legiate”  education  and  crowned  with  a  degree,  tends  to  create 
superficial  and  self-important  young  men  and  women,  conveys 
to  the  public  a  false  notion  of  higher  education,  and  brings,  if 
not  disrepute,  at  least  no  credit  to  American  educational  ideas. 
Notwithstanding  this,  many  educators  continue  to  say:  “This 
may  all  be  true,  but  these  small  colleges  are  private  and 
denominational  institutions,  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
the  State,  and  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  leave  them  to 
follow  their  own  bent.  As  time  passes  the  best  will  improve, 
while  the  weaker  will  from  natural  causes  die  or  drop  back  into 
their  proper  place.”  Statistics,  meager  enough  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  indeed  show  that  many  of  the  weaker  do  die,  as  in  Ohio, 
whereof  56  colleges  chartered  before  i860,  only  22  are  now 
living,  but  they  also  show  that  even  more  new  ones  are  spring¬ 
ing  up,  that  the  weaker  colleges  are  not  diminishing  even  rela¬ 
tively,  and  that  the  distance  between  the  best  fifty  and  the 
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last  fifty  is  far  greater  than  it  was  three  or  four  decades  ago. 
Cases  could  be  cited  where  the  holder  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  from  one  of  the  small  “colleges,”  desiring  to  do 
advanced  work  at  one  of  the  better  colleges  in  the  same  State 
has  found  that  his  baccalaureate  diploma  would  be  accepted 
by  the  second  institution  as  admitting  him  merely  to  the 
freshman  class.  Formal  recognition  of  differences  in  the  grade 
of  colleges  has  been  taken  in  the  organization  of  State  College 
Associations  including  certain  of  the  colleges  and  ignoring  the 
remainder  because  of  their  low  standard ;  and  also  in  the  spas¬ 
modic  and  mainly  futile  efforts,  voluntarily  made  by  the  col¬ 
leges  within  a  State,  toward  the  establishment  of  uniform 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

The  fullest  play  has  been  afforded  to  individual  effort  and 
the  law  of  survival  in  their  application  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  as  yet  the  results  are  not  such  as  to  satisfy  anyone, 
or  to  give  promise  of  speedy  and  systematic  improvement  of 
American  colleges,  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  unaided 
voluntary  action  of  individual  institutions. 

Two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  intelligent  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  improvement  and  development  exist — the  variety  of 
species  of  the  genus  college  and  the  want  of  authentic  descrip 
tions  of  the  various  species.*  Now  both  this  needless  and  per¬ 
plexing  variety  and  the  lack  of  full  knowledge  as  to  the  points 
of  variation  are  due  to  the  same  cause — the  theory  generally 
adopted  in  this  country  as  to  the  status  of  the  private  college, 
and  its  relation  to  the  state.  In  regard  to  such  foundations 
the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme 
limit.  If  anyone  desires  to  found  an  institution  for  educational 
purpdses  the  state  must  afford  him  every  facility  for  carrying 
out  his  desire ;  must  interpose  no  obstacles  of  any  sort;  must 
impose  no  conditions  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  pro- 

*  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  some  of  which, 
especially  the  later  ones,  are  valuable  and  exceedingly  helpful  ;  but  they  give  only 
a  small  part  of  what  is  needed  in  this  connection,  and  owing  to  the  delays  incident 
to  publication  at  the  government  printing  office  the  Reports  are  from  two  to  four 
years  behind,  that  for  1888-89  coming  to  hand  late  in  1891,  the  one  for  1889-90  in 
August,  1893,  and  that  for  1891-92  in  April,  1895.  [This  delay  has  been  overcome 
by  Commissioner  Harris,  and  subsequent  reports  will  appear  promptly. — Ei).] 
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posed  institution ;  must  permit  it  to  establish  such  courses  as 
it  chooses,  and  to  grant  such  degrees  and  on  such  terms  as  the 
institution  pleases;  and  must  make  no  inquiry  at  any  time 
thereafter  as  to  what  the  institution  is  doing,  or  whether  it  is 
doing  what  it  professes  and  advertises.  Such  is  the  theory  of 
the  state’s  relation  to  the  so-called  private  academies,  semi¬ 
naries,  and  colleges  that  is  prevalent  in  most  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  persistent  application  of  this  theory  is  found, 
too,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  unhealthy  symptoms,  and  organic 
and  chronic  weaknesses  in  American  higher  education.  If  a 
mild  corrective  could  be  applied  here,  the  entire  higher  edu¬ 
cational  body  would  become  stronger  and  perform  its  func¬ 
tions  more  efficiently. 

One  is  not  a  rank  socialist  who  maintains  that  in  a  matter 
touching  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  if  the  state  has  a 
legal  and  moral  right  to  concern  itself,  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  expediency  whether  it  will  do  so;  and,  further,  that  if  an 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  peo'ple  as  the  result  of  state 
action,  not  offset  by  disadvantages,  then,  where  the  legal  and 
moral  right  of  intervention  exists,  it  is  no  longer  even  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency,  but  a  matter  of  duty,  and  the  state  is 
derelict  if  it  does  not  act.  Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the 
case  in  hand.  That  education  is  intimately  related  to  the  general 
welfare  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  establishment  of  public 
schools,  State  Normal  Schools,  and  State  Universities  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  Prior  or  in  addition  to 
these,  the  States  have  also  permitted  the  establishment  of 
incorporated  private  schools,  academics,  and  colleges.  Every 
degree-granting  college  in  the  United  States  derives  from  the 
state  the  right  to  exist  and  to  exercise  its  functions  as  a  col¬ 
lege.  The  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  determine  the 
conditions  upon  which  such  privileges  of  existence  and  activity 
shall  be  granted  and  exercised.  I'urther,  in  the  case  of  every 
college  incorporated  under  general  laws,  and  of  nearly  all 
operating  under  special  charters,  the  right  remains  in  the  state 
to  modify  the  conditions  of  the  institution’s  activity.  Even 
further,  in  all  but  three  of  the  States,  the  lands,  buildings,  and 
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working  equipment,  and  in  many  the  endowment  fund,  in 
wliole  or  in  part,  of  colleges,  are  exempted  from  taxation — from 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  power  that 
protects  them — so  long  as  the  property  is  used  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  which  the  institution  was  incorporated.  The  state 
certainly  has  the  right  to  seek,  and  the  power  to  obtain,  such 
information  as  will  show  that  the  terms  and  objects  of  incor¬ 
poration  are  carried  out. 

If  the  legal  right  of  the  state  to  inspect  the  colleges  and  to 
insist  upon  official  reports  from  them  is  undeniable,  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  such  inspection  and  reports  seems  equally  clear. 
The  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
to  many  matters  formerly  considered  purely  private,  yet  touch¬ 
ing  directly  the  physical  safety  or  material  well  being  of  the 
public.  No  one  will  to-day  deny  the  expediency  or  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  factory  laws,  railway  commissions,  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  food  adulteration  or  of  quackery  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  dentistry.  The  conditions  attending  American 
educational  institutions  are  such  that,  in  the  interests  of  honest 
education  as  affecting  public  welfare,  state  surveillance,  if  not 
state  regulation,  is  warranted,  and  on  considerations  similar 
to  those  justifying  state  action  in  the  fields  indicated.  If  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  citizen  is  properly  the  object  of  such 
care  by  the  state,  an  equal  or  similar  responsibility  exists  to 
see  that  that  which  is  offered  as  educational  food  is  wholesome, 
ox  at  least  that  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be ;  that  no  fraud  is 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  in  process  of  edu¬ 
cation;  that  no  quack  educators  are  allowed  to  practice,  and 
that  an  established  standard  test,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  shall 
be  met  by  seminaries  and  colleges  as  a  condition  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  wares. 

This  principle  has  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  in  a  few 
States,  notably  New  York  and  Michigan  ;  and  its  application  in 
the  legislation  and  practice  of  the  others  would  go  far  to  clas¬ 
sify  and  systematize  higher  education  or  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  systematization  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  an 
essential  condition  of  steady  and  consistent  progress. 
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In  the  discussion  of  measures  tending  to  establish  closer 
relations,  for  the  good  of  both,  between  the  state  and  the 
private  college,  two  classes  of  cases  must  come  under  consider¬ 
ation  ;  (i)  Colleges  already  in  existence;  (2)  New  organiza¬ 
tions  applying  for  charters  as  colleges.  For  convenience,  the 
latter  will  be  considered  first. 

That  it  would  be  a  real  gain  for  the  cause  of  education  if  the 
American  proclivity  for  founding  “colleges”  could  be  restrained 
is  agreed  by  nearly  all  who  have  given  the  subject  attention. 
Like  many  other  things  good  in  their  nature,  it  needs  regula¬ 
tion  and  training  to  curb  its  luxuriant  growth.  This  wild 
spread  and  multiplication  of  petty  colleges  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  lack  of  wise  laws  touching  their  planting  and 
nurture.  In  twenty-six  States,  to-day,  any  number  of  persons 
not  less  than  a  stated  minimum,  varying  in  the  different 
States  from  two  to  nine,  may  by  merely  filing  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation  setting  forth  the  name  and  proposed  objects  of  the 
association,  receive  a  certificate  of  incorporation  as  a  college, 
entitled  to  confer  all  customary  degrees.  In  none  of  these 
States  is  it  required  that  the  corporation  have  a  building, 
a  piece  of  apparatus,  a  book  in  the  library,  or  a  dollar  of  endow¬ 
ment,  nor  is  there  any  direction  or  specification  as  to  the 
character  or  scope  of  the  course  of  study.  So  far  as  the 
statute-book  is  concerned,  the  college  so  founded  may  confer 
any  ordinary  degree  at  the  end  of  any  course  of  study  it 
chooses  to  establish,  or  even  upon  any  person  it  pleases,  with¬ 
out  requiring  that  he  shall  have  studied  anything.  In  nine 
other  States  each  college  is  chartered  by  special  act;  in  many 
of  these  hardly  greater  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  cor¬ 
porators  than  by  the  general  laws  of  the  first  group  of  States. 
In  three  States  there  are  no  private  colleges  and  no  laws  for  the 
incorporation  of  such.  In  the  remaining  six  States — Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Ohio — various 
conditions  are  imposed  and  requirements  made  prior  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  college.  In  Arkansas  any  number  of  per¬ 
sons  not  less  than  nine,  and  in  Minnesota  not  less  than  three, 
may  receive  a  certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  purpose  of 
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conducting  a  college,  with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees, 
“provided  that  the  course  of  study  be  as  thorough  in  all 
regards  as  is  usual  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States”— 
a  condition  which,  on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
“usual”  in  similar  institutions,  would  be  practically  valueless 
even  if  any  officer  were  charged  with  its  enforcement.  In 
Nebraska  and  Ohio  any  five  persons  may  organize  a  college, 
but  in  the  former  State  the  certificate  of  incorporation  is  not 
issued,  and  in  the  latter  the  degree-granting  power  is  not 
given,  until  the  college  is  possessed  of  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  value  of  $5000.  In  Michigan  any  five  persons 
may  become  incorporated  as  a  college*  with  full  powers  when 
$5o,ocxD  has  been  subscribed  or  given  and  fifty  per  cent,  actu¬ 
ally  paid  in,  ‘‘provided  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  be  in 
all  respects  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  is  usually  pur¬ 
sued  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  that  no 
literary  honors  or  diplomas  shall  be  granted  unless  candidates 
therefor  shall  have  pursued  such  course  of  study  for  at  least 
two  years.”  Finally,  in  New  York  the  power  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  colleges  and  academies  rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
“Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  who 
may  prescribe  such  requisites  and  conditions  for  incorporation 
as  they  see  fit,  “provided  that  they  shall  require,  besides  pro¬ 
vision  for  suitable  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  an 
endowment  of  not  less  than  §100,000  for  a  college  of  arts  .  .  . 
and  for  any  other  institution  for  higher  education  means  for 
its  proper  support.” 

Of  these  various  provisions  only  those  of  Michigan  anJ 
N,ew  York  deserve  serious  consideration,  as  the  others  are 
manifestly  inadequate  either  as  guarantees  of  good  character 
for  the  colleges  or  as  checks  upon  the  founding  of  quack 
institutions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  seek  to  insure  the  character  of  the  college  by  requiring  a 
fixed  minimum  amount  of  property  in  its  hands,  assuming 
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*  In  Michigan  the  name  of  “  university  ”  is  reserved  for  the  State  University  at 
Ann  Arbor.  No  other  educational  institution  in  the  State  can  be  chartered  as  a 
“  university." 
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correctly  that  to  do  collegiate  work  requires  money,  buildings, 
and  apparatus  of  appreciable  amount.  They  differ  mainly 
and  widely  in  the  amount  required  as  a  condition  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  this  era  of  higher 
education  any  “college  of ‘liberal  arts”  with  less  than  $50,CXX) 
in  plant  and  endowment  is  prinia  facie  fraudulent,  if  it  claims 
to  do  thorough  work.  It  may  be  providing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  low  order,  but  it  is  not  doing  honest  collegiate  work. 
The  Michigan  requirement,  while  of  the  right  sort,  is  not  high 
enough  to  afford  a  safe  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
college  founded  in  compliance  with  it.  Yet  even  this  low 
requirement,  if  it  could  be  applied  to  all  existing  “colleges”  in 
the  United  States,  would  relegate  to  their  proper  place  as 
academies  or  seminaries  a  considerable  number  of  pseudo- 
colleges,  for  of  386  reporting  on  the  subject  in  1889-90,  88,  or 
23  per  cent.,  had  less  than  $50,000  of  property. 

But  if  the  Michigan  requirement  is  too  low  to  accomplish 
fully  the  intended  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  the  New  York 
requirement  of  $100,000,  “besides  provision  for  suitable  build¬ 
ings,  furniture,  and  apparatus”  would  be  regarded  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  too  high,  however  desirable  its 
universal  establishment  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  edu¬ 
cational  progress  and  efficiency.  In  1889-90,0!  317  colleges 
reporting  permanent  productive  funds  only  120,  or  slightly 
less  than  two-fifths,  reported  $100,000  or  over;  98  others  failed 
to  report  on  the  subject,  which  would  hardly  have  been 
likely  to  occur  in  so  many  cases  had  they  possessed  any 
considerable  funds.  We  have  then  but  120  out  of  415,  or 
28.9  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  in  the  country,  reporting  an 
endowment  equal  to  the  New  York  requirement. 

A  medium  must  be  struck.  The  imposition  of  a  property 
qualification  higher  than  the  Michigan  and  lower  than  the 
New  York  requirement  would  insure  the  character  while  it 
would  limit  the  number  of  the  colleges  hereafter  founded. 
h.  requirement  in  every  State  of  $100,000  or  $125,000  in  the 
total  (for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  endowment)  as  a  condition 
to  the  grant  by  the  state  of  collegiate  powers  and  rights  to 
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any  proposed  institution,  would  certainly  tend  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  quack  colleges,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  not  check  or  limit  the  development  of  the  true  higher 
educational  institutions  and  spirit.  Nor  would  it  discourage 
philanthropists  from  assisting  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
Cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  founding  petty  colleges  with 
insufficient  resources,  they  would  endow  chairs,  or  establish 
new  departments,  or  schools,  in  existing  institutions;  or  would 
found  academies  and  seminaries  which,  under  their  proper 
name  and  in  their  true  dress,  could  do  creditably  the  same 
kind  of  work  that  is  now  the  sole  work  of  so  many  “colleges," 
or  could  fill  the  gap  yawning  in  many  States  between  the  high 
school  and  the  better  colleges  that  is  now  bridged  by  that 
educational  makeshift,  the  “preparatory  department.”  A 
religious  denomination,  instead  of  founding  two  or  three 
colleges  in  a  single  State,  would  then  maintain  one  institution 
far  better  and  stronger  than  the  present  pair  or  trio. 

As  a  second  condition  of  incorporation,  each  State  might 
with  the  utmost  propriety  insist  that  the  standard  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  freshman  class  in  every  college  be  at  least  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  average  work  represented  by  the  diplomas  of  the 
ten  largest  high  schools  in  that  State.  This  would  not  be  too 
rigid  a  requirement,  and  it  would  establish  the  proper  relation 
between  secondary  and  higher  education  in  each  State.  As 
the  high-school  courses  were  improved  and  advanced,  the 
standard  of  the  colleges  would  of  necessity  be  raised,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  better  colleges  would  be  constantly 
urging  the  high  schools  to  further  improvement.  Further, 
the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  colleges,  based  thus 
upon  the  high-school  courses  as  a  minimum,  would  still  be 
elastic  enough  to  admit  a  reasonably  wide  variation  at  different 
institutions,  thus  avoiding  that  absolute  uniformity  among 
colleges  which  is  regarded  by  many  educators  as  on  every 
account  undesirable. 

Finally,  a  requirement  that  no  baccalaureate  degree  should 
be  conferred  before  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study  repre¬ 
senting  the  equivalent  of  three  or  four  years’  work  above  the 
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grade  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class  would  guarantee  the 
quantity  if  not  the  quality  of  work  represented  by  a  colle¬ 
giate  diploma,  while  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  independ¬ 
ent  management  of  the  private  colleges  by  their  incorporators. 

The  simple  means  necessary  of  adoption  by  the  States  to 
insure  conformity  to  these  requirements  can  best  be  indicated 
when  we  are  considering  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  col¬ 
leges  now  in  existence. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  “the  time  for  more  concentration  has 
come,”  as  Professor  Bryce  puts  it,  “and  that  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  granting  degrees  would  be  u.seful,”  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  checks  on  the  future  colleges  above  mentioned 
tending  toward  that  end  are  far  preferable  to  more  drastic 
measures  w'hich  would  lodge  the  degree-granting  power  in  each 
State  in  one  central  body  to  which  the  several  colleges  should 
send  up  their  finished  products  for  examination  and  reception 
of  degrees. 

To  the  colleges  already  in  existence  the  direct  or  immediate 
application  of  the  conditions  proposed  for  new  foundations 
would  be  unfair,  even  though  the  legal  right  to  impose  them 
undoubtedly  remains  in  the  state;  nor  would  it  be  advisable, 
even  if  practicable,  to‘ attempt  directly  and  by  state  authority 
such  an  extensive  modification  of  existing  institutions  as 
would  thereby  result.  With  the  existing  colleges  the  change 
sought,  the  end  to  be  attained,  is  their  better  classification  and 
gradation,  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  better  among 
them,  and  the  voluntary  retirement  to  their  proper  place  of 
the  hopelessly  inferior.  The  present  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  believ'es  that  the  tide  is  setting  in  this  direction  when  he 
says:  "Inasmuch  as  the  larger  colleges  have  developed  into 
universities,  there  is  evident  the  beginning  of  a  crusade  against 
the  small  college  that  will  force  it  to  step  down  into  *^he  work 
of  .secondary  education  and  renounce  the  work  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.”*  If  this  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  more  information  is 
needed  concerning  the  colleges,  in  order  that  the  crusade  may 
be  an  enlightened  one.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Kducation,  iSSS-iSSq,  p.  Ivi. 
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dense  ignorance  and  the  gross  misunderstanding  of  conditions 
manifested  in  discussing  “the  promotion  of  higher  education,” 
as  if  something  were  under  consideration  which  had  the  same 
meaning  and  could  have  the  same  application  in  every  collegi¬ 
ate  center.  It  becomes  daily  more  evident  that  the  gathering 
of  correct  data  and  full  and  reliable  information  concerning 
the  colleges  is  the  condition  as  well  as  one  of  the  means  to  the 
classification  of  the  existing  colleges,  and  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  those  that  can  survive  the  ordeal  of  public  inspection 
and  official  inquiry.  These  inquiries  can  manifestly  be  made 
only  by  the  state.  Her  right  to  make  them  we  have  already 
shown.  The  same  system  of  inquiries  and  reports  about  to  be 
indicated  for  existent  colleges  would  be  applicable  also  to  all 
new  foundations,  and  in  their  case  would  elicit  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  show  whether  the  conditions  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  were  observed. 

To  attain  all  these  purposes,  in  the  case  of  both  old  and  new 
colleges,  a  simple  statutory  provision  in  each  State,  substan¬ 
tially  like  that  in  force  for  many  years  past  in  Michigan,  would 
be  necessary,  and,  if  honestly  and  thoroughly  enforced,  would 
be  adequate.  The  law  should  embody  the  following  points: 
First :  Each  college  and  seminary  should  be  required  to  report 
annually,  under  oath  of  the  proper  official,  to  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  department,  (l)  its  financial  condition,  including  endow¬ 
ment,  income  from  all  sources,  and  expenses;  (2)  value  of 
buildings,  (3)  brief  description,  including  statement  of  value,  of 
equipment;  (4)  names  and  positions  of  instructors;  (5)  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  departments;  (6)  courses 
of  study  in  detail,  (7)  number  of  students  in  each  course;  (8) 
such  other  information,  pertaining  to  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  institution,  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  State  authorities. 
That  no  mere  voluntary  system  of  collecting  statistics  will 
educe  these  data  from  certain  classes  of  private  colleges  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Tennessee,  who  in  his  report  for  1890  says:  “An 
effort  has  been  made  to  collect  important  statistics  showing  the 
condition  of  the  colleges  and  higher  educational  institutions  of 
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the  State,  the  number  of  such  institutions,  the  value  of  their 
j  property,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  number  of 

I  pupils  enrolled,  the  degrees  conferred,  etc.  The  officers  of 

such  schools  in  some  instances  refuse  to  give  the  information 
I  sought.” 

^  Second :  The  head  of  the  State  educational  department 

(should  be  authorized  to  appoint  annually  for  each  institution 
a  board  of  three  visitors,  two  of  whom  should  be  college  grad¬ 
uates.  This  board,  armed  with  authority  to  compel  answers 
to  its  inquiries,  should  visit  the  institution,  inspect  its  plant, 
I  its  classroom  work,  its  general  condition  and  operation,  and  in 
I  an  official  report,  to  the  authority  appointing  it,  embody  the 
results  of  its  investigations,  including  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms  based  thereon. 

Third:  Both  the  official  report  of  the  college  and  that  of  the 
I  board  of  visitors  should  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of 

5  the  educational  department  and  should  be  published  in  full 

1  by  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  date.’ 

The  net  effect  of  such  a  set  of  provisions — in  force  to-day 

•  in  some  of  its  features  in  a  few  States — it  would  be  hard  fully 

to  estimate.  The  following  good  results  would  certainly  flow 
from  it.  Accurate,  definite,  and  official  information  would  be 
secured  as  to  the  scope,  educational  facilities,  and  financial 
I  resources  of  each  collegiate  institution  chartered  by  the  state, 
and  exempted  from  taxation  because  of  the  educational  work 
it  is  supposed  to  do  for  the  people.  The  investigations  of 
the  visitors  would  furnish  official  and  unprejudiced  evidence 
as  to  the  strong  and  the  weak  features  of  each  institution, 
j  abundance  or  deficiency  of  equipment,  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  the  teachers,  from  which  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  character  of  the  college  and  the  grade  of  its  work. 

I  The  publication  of  the  reports  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  reliable  information,  not  in  the  form  of  the  usual  cata¬ 
logue  or  other  advertisement,  as  to  the  character,  facilities, 

'  Speedy  publication  is  an  essential  point.  The  value  of  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  their  data  are  from  two  to  four 
years  old  when  published. 
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and  general  merits  of  each  institution.  It  would  spur  all  the 
colleges  to  their  best  efforts  and  would  help  the  stronger  by 
calling  attention  to  their  e.xcellences,  while  it  would  stimulate 
some  of  the  weaker  ones  to  better  effort,  to  the  increase  of 


their  endowment  and  equipment,  and  to  an  improvement  of 
their  standard,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  direct  and  trying 
comparison  with  their  sister  institutions. 

The  adoption  of  these  provisions  would  in  no  long  time 
make  it  apparent  to  some  of  the  puny  institutions  miscalled 
colleges  that  it  is  better  and  more  honorable  to  do  academic 
work  of  a  high  type  well  than  to  undertake  collegiate  work 
and  do  it  poorly.  It  would  pave  the  way  for  future  state 
action,  if  desirable,  withdrawing  the  degree-granting  privilege 
from  such  institutions  as  were  clearly  unable,  judged  by  their 
published  statements  and  visitors’  reports,  to  give  their  stu¬ 
dents  a  training  and  an  education  worthy  a  degree.  Finally, 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  consider  educational  problems  not 
merely  in  their  limited  application  and  relation  to  a  few  of  the 
strongest  colleges,  but  to  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  ranged  in  well-defined  classes. 

George  VV.  Knight 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  O. 
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HERBART’S  DOCTRINE  OF  INTEREST 

The  two  words  apperception  and  interest  suggest  for  us  the 
two  most  important  ideas  of  Herbart’s  pedagogy.  Appercep¬ 
tion  implies  the  mind’s  reaction  against  the  impressions  of  the 
senses — it  recognizes  and  explains  to  itself  what  it  sees,  hears, 
tastes,  touches,  or  smells.  With  mere  perception  we  see  and 
hear,  but  we  do  not  make  out  for  ourselves  what  it  is  that  we 
see  and  hear.  When  we  connect  the  object  seen  or  heard 
with  the  totality  of  experience  and  explain  it,  we  are  said  by 
Herbart  to  apperceive  it.  Mere  perception  without  appercep¬ 
tion  is  stupid  work.  It  sees,  but  it  does  not  “make  out”  the 
object.  For  every  object  is  as  it  were  a  ganglion  in  an  infinite 
network  of  causal  relations — all  the  influences  of  the  universe 
flow  hither  to  it  and  make  themselves  manifest  in  it  to  him 
who  has  the  inward  eye  to  discover  them.  The  work  of  dis¬ 
covery  is  apperception.  The  causes  that  have  made  this 
object  what  it  is,  the  future  effects  of  its  being  and  acting,  the 
significance  of  the  whole,  these  are  not  to  be  perceived,  but  to 
be  apperceived. 

The  idea  of  apperception  is  a  rallying-point  for  reform  in 
methods  of  teaching.  The  teacher  that  allows  his  pupils  to 
stop  in  words  without  a  sense  of  their  meaning,  or  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  inspection  of  mere  things  without  a  study  of 
their  relations,  needs  to  be  told  that  not  perception  but  apper¬ 
ception  is  the  result  to  be  sought  by  teaching.  The  method 
that  is  content  with  mere  things  or  mere  words  must  give 
place  to  a  method  that  connects  words  with  the  stored-up 
human  learning  associated  with  them,  and  that  traces  up  the 
links  of  the  causal  series,  which  extends  outward  in  every 
direction  from  each  thing. 

Apperception,  however,  is  usually  taken  by  Herbart’s  dis- 
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ciples  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  to  include  the  process  of 
mental  reaction  in  the  presence  of  an  object.  The  mind  con¬ 
nects  the  newly-perceived  object  with  its  memories  of  the  same 
or  similar  objects  and  with  the  reflections  that  have  clustered 
about  it  as  an  individual  or  a  class.  It  is  the  process  of  identi¬ 
fication  or  classification;  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  new  as  a 
repetition  of,  or  a  variation  from,  the  old. 

This  subjective  or  inner  reaction  of  the  mind  is,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  process  described  above  as  the  tracing-out  of  the 
causal  network  that  envelops  a  thing  and  makes  it  to  be  what 
it  is.  It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  apperception  to  bear  this  in  mind.  It_is  the 
directing  of  the  mind  upon  the  causal  nexus.  It  is  always  a 
glimpse,  at  least,  of  the  genesis  of  the  object  (its  origination 
out  of  other  objects)  and  of  its  growth  into,  or  production  of. 
other  objects.  The  example  given  by  Noire  of  a  causal  scries 
of  this  kind  in  the  apperception  of  a  piece  of  bread,  shows 
BREAD  in  the  middle,  a  long  series  of  presuppositions  before 
it,  and  a  long  train  of  consequences  following  it :  grain,  rye, 
planting,  reaping,  threshing,  barn,  mill,  grinding,  meal,  dough, 
yeast,  hops,  lard,  kneading,  baking,  BREAD,  food,  eating, 
digesting,  nourishment,  animal  heat,  organic  tissue,  new 
strength  for  labor,  et  cetera.  And  one  could  pause  on  each 
one  of  these  steps  in  the  causal  process  and  move  off  laterally 
on  a  series  of  its  own.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  business 
of  man,  in  comprehending  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Apperception  is  this  act  of  widening  our  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  being  of  objects  by  adding  to  it  the  mediations  or 
links  of  dependence  that  connect  it  with  the  totality. 

In  fagt  the  full  force  of  the  idea  of  apperception  cannot 
be  seen  and  felt  until  the  teacher  outgrows  the  first  stage  of 
knowing  and  sets  it  aside  for  a  second  and  higher  view  which 
sees  the  relativity  of  all  things.  Each  thing  is  relative  in  its 
very  essence,  being  derived  from  something  else  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  having  a  destiny  beyond  its  present  in 
which  it  will  have  still  different  functions. 

All  acquired  knowledge  is  “apperception-stuff”  or  material 
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that  we  can  use  for  the  explanation  of  new  objects  presented 
to  us  by  our  senses. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  maxim  of  pedagogy  would  direct 
the  teacher  to  take  pains  to  build  up  in  his  pupil  a  mass  of 
apperception  material — a  “concept-mass”  of  associated  ideas 
which  will  explain  to  the  pupil  his  world  and  prepare  him  to 
meet  the  demands  on  him  for  action.  He  must  grow  in  two 
directions — that  of  the  intellect,  and  that  of  thg  will.  Herbart 
meets  this  with  his  doctrine  of  interest — edj^cation  must 
appeal  to  the  pupil’s  interest. 

But  Herbart  and  his  disciples  do  not  set  up  their  doctrine  of 
interest  solely  because  the  doctrine  of  apperception  would 
demand  it.  They  have  a  special  reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  place  in  their  psychology  for  the  will  as  the  free 
self-determination  of  the  soul.  Herbart’s  system  makes  the 
soul  to  be  devoid  of  self-activity  and  of  all  multiplicity  of 
attributes. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  clear  this  important  point  in 
Herbart’s  system. 

Greek  thought  before  Plato  and  Aristotle  sought  in  various 
ways  to  solve  the  contradictions  of  experience,  wherein  we  see 
one  as  many  and  many  as  one.  The  earlier  systems  were  all 
failures.  Only  when  the  idea  of  self-aQjivity  was  reached  by 
Plato,  and  demonstrated  by  Aristotle,  did  philosophy  attain  a 
firm  foundation  from  which  it  has  never  been  moved  in  the 
two  thousand  years  that  have  followed. 

After  the  time  of  William  of  Occam  it  seemed  indeed  for  a 
time  as  if  the  basis  of  ontology  had  been  proved  untrust¬ 
worthy:  ‘‘All  universal  ideas  must  be  figments  of  the  intel¬ 
lect.”  This  direction  of  thought,  however,  culminated  with 
the  Inquiry  of  Hume:  ‘“Kven  the  Ego  is  only  an  arbitrary 
synthesis  of  feelings  and  mental  images.  Causality  is  only 
invariable  succession.”  But  Kant  just  at  that  time  opened 
a  new  road  to  the  ontology  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  in¬ 
vestigating  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  time,  space,  quantity, 
quality,  and  causality.  His  followers,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel  succeeded  finally  in  demonstrating  through  psychol- 
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ogy  the  spiritual  results  reached  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
through  ontology.  Self-activity  and  not  simple  pure  being  is 
the  Absolute. 

The  philosopher  Herbart,  although  his  youth  was  passed  in 
the  days  of  these  highest  triumphs  of  the  human  intellect,  did 
not  enter  in  and  partake.  I'or  his  philosophy  was  reactionary. 
He  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  of  self-activity  as  the  principle  of 
philosophy,  and  as  a  consequence  could  not  accept  either  the 
new  solution  of  Kant  and  F'ichte,  or  the  old  one  of  Aristotle 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Although  he  borrowed  his  idea  of 
apperception  in  part  from  Leibniz,  he  was  not  able  to  see  the 
insight  on  which  Leibniz  had  based  his  Monadology,  namely 
the  idea  of  Entelechy  or  self-active  being. 

His  mind  rejected  the  only  two  positive  solutions  that  the 
human  race  has  reached,  the  Greek  and  the  German.  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  has  distinctly  adopted  the  Aristotelian  proof  of 
the  Personality  of  God.'  The  Kantian  school  has  erected  a 
demonstration  equally  explicit  and  satisfactory  on  a  new  basis, 
that  of  rational  psychology. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  Herbart  turns  back  to  the  pre- 
Socratic  points  of  view  of  the  Eleatics  and  Atomists,  and 
adopts  with  commendation  the  metaphysics  of  Parmenide*^ 
and  Democritus! 

In  his  Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  1813’  Herbart  shows 
the  foundations  of  his  system.  The  problems  of  inherence, 
change,  continuity,  and  personal  identity  are  to  be  settled  by 
metaphysics.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  exx)lain  how  a  thing 
can  be  one  and  yet  have  many  properties;  how  reality  can 
change,  or  be  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another  thing  at 
another  time;  how  space  and  time  can  be  divisible  and  )’^et 
continuous;  and,  finally,  how  we  can  have  the  consciousness  of 
identity  under  all  our  various  moods  and  epochs  of  growth. 

Victor  Cousin  has  told  us  that  a  philosopher  in  explaining  a 
fact  should  not  destroy  the  fact  that  he  attempts  to  explain. 

'See  Aquinas,  Contra  Gentiles,  Cuy'.  XIII;  and  Sttmina  Theologica,  Qu.  II, 
Art.  3. 

*  Compare  also  his  short  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  of  1831,  §  226,  Anmerkung. 
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In  other  words  the  explanation  should  end  by  showing  how 
the  fact  is  again  re-established  by  the  principle  of  explanation. 
Hut  Herbart  does  not  re-establish  multiplicity  in  things,  the 
reality  of  change,  nor  the  continuity  of  space  and  time.  He 
destroys  them  all ;  proves  them  to  be  illusions.  Far  worse 
than  this,  he  proves  the  self  to  be  a  composite,  and  conscious¬ 
ness  to  be  delusion :  “The  ego  is  a  result  of  mental  pictures 
{Vorstellungen)  which  unite  and  interpenetrate  one  another 
in  a  single  substance."  This  “single  substance”  is  the  soul, 
which  Herbart  counts  among  the  simple  substances  which 
have  each  only  one  quality  and  no  self-activity.  All  finite 
things  in  time  and  space  arise  from  the  collisions  of  these 
"reals.”  Our  intellects  and  our  wills  are  not  substances,  but 
arise  only  from  the  mentioned  collisions. 

Thus  Herbart  adopts  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Hume  as 
regards  our  personal  identity.  What  we  call  our  individuality 
is  only  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  ultimate  atoms  against 
one  another. 

Herbart  therefore  cannot  admit  will  as  belonging  to  the  soul 
as  an  ultimate  real.  In  fact  he  makes  will  to  be  a  result  of 
the  third  order  of  removal  from  the  absolute  real.  First  there 
are  the  real  souls — inactive  and  devoid  of  all  qualities  except 
one — having  neither  intellect  nor  will  nor  love.  Next  Herbart 
supposes  collision  to  take  place  and  the  souls  to  react  against 
the  attacks  made  on  them.  This  reaction  or  self-preservation 
{Selbsterhaltung)  produces  mental  images  or  representations. 
If  we  consider  these,  in  their  totality,  to  form  the  intellect,  we 
shall  explain,  with  Herbart,  the  feelings  by  assuming  that  the 
partial  suppression  of  one  representation  by  others  gives  rise 
to  feeling.  But  the  successful  struggle  of  a  representation 
against  others  that  tend  to  suppress  it,  is  desire.  "Desire 
becomes  will  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  supposition  that 
the  object  of  its  wishes  is  attainable.”  The  intellect  is  the  first 
remove  from  the  real  substance;  the  feeling  is  the  second;  the 
will  is  the  third.  In  his  General  Pedagogics,  ^\ih\\s\\Qd  in  1806 
(Third  Book,  Chapter  4),  he  sums  up  a  discussion  of  action 
{Handeln)  by  saying,  “Therefore  the  deed  creates  the  will  out 
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of  desire.”  ’  we  should  say  that  the  will  creates  the  deed,  but 
Herbart  says  that  the  deed  creates  the  will. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Herbart  must  have  been 
impelled  to  adopt  his  doctrine  of  real  substances  by  reading 
the  second  chapter  of  Hegel’s  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1807.  That  chapter  treats  of  “Thing  and  deception,” 
that  is  to  say  of  the  self-deception  of  the  second  stage  of 
thought  which  tries  to  explain  the  contradiction  of  unity  and 
multiplicity  (thing  and  properties)  by  various  suppositions; 
the  first  of  these  hypotheses  being  that  the  oneness  is  objec¬ 
tive  and  the  multiplicity  subjective,  or  due  to  different  senses 
(acid  to  the  tongue,  white  to  the  eye,  cubical  to  the  touch,  etc.). 
Finding  this  to  be  untenable,  next  it  supposes  the  thing  to 
be  composed  of  different  substances  or  materials,  and  not  a 
unity  except  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  Thirdly, 
another  hypothesis  is  adopted,  namely,  that  the  things  are 
each  simple  and  have  one  quality  and  the  multiplicity  of 
properties  arises  through  the  relation  of  each  thing  to  the 
others.  Here  we  find  Herbart’s  theory.  The  being  for  itself 
is  simple  and  one — the  being  for  others  is  multiple.  Hegel 
shows  however  that  this  involves  a  new  contradiction ;  for  the 
simple  quality  itself  is  not  determinate  except  in  relation  to 
others.  Hence  its  being  in  itself  is  its  being  for  others.  This 
result  Hegel  recognizes  to  be  the  definition  of  force,  and  the 
mind  has  given  up  the  explanation  of  the  problem  of  inher¬ 
ence  by  the  idea  of  thing  and  properties  and  adopted  the  idea 
of  force  as  the  explaining  principle.  Force  exists  essentially 
in  its  manifestation.  Force  acts  or  manife.sts  itself  if  it  exists. 
Here  is  a  better  explanation  of  the  one  and  the  many  of 
experience.  But  Hegel  goes  on  and  prov'^es  that  force  presup¬ 
poses  self-activity  as  behind  it — neither  things  nor  forces  could 
be  were  there  not  will  beneath  them  in  the  universe.  (See 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Phenomenology  for  the  discussion  of 
force  and  the  demonstration  of  self-activity.) 

However  this  may  be,  Herbart  stops  at  the  doctrine  of 
reals  as  beings  in  themselves,  and  makes  the  worlds  of  nature 

*  DU  That  also  erzeugt  den  Willen  aus  der  Begierde. 
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and  of  man  to  be  the  product  of  the  mechanical  action  and 
reaction  of  these  reals  upon  one  another. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  Herbart’s  views  as  to  absolute 
reality  in  order  to  make  clear  his  pedagogy.  Even  his  doctrine 
of  apperception  with  all  its  suggestiveness  to  the  teacher, — who 
is  to  give  attention  rather  to  what  the  pupil  understands  than 
to  what  he  merely  sees  and  memorizes — even  this  doctrine  is 
seized  mechanically  by  Herbart  as  the  reaction  of  a  series  of 
representations  in  the  mind  against  the  new  idea  entering 
through  the  senses.  But  the  main  business  of  Herbart,  now 
that  he  had  expressly  excluded  self-activity  from  the  real  sub¬ 
stances,  was  to  explain  moral  action  or  ethics.  At  the  v^ery 
beginning  most  people  would  see  that  this  is  entirely  hopeless. 
If  self-activity  does  not  belong  to  the  soul  but  only  to  some  of 
its  phenomena  or  accidental  states  {Ztistande),  morality  cannot 
appertain  to  it.  Quite  different  is  Hegel's  conclusion  in  the 
Phenomenology  of  Mind.  For  he  finds  that  the  insight  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  God  is  a  free  person  and  essentially 
righteous  and  gracious  is  the  arrival  of  man  at  absolute  know¬ 
ing.  For  so  soon  as  one  discovers  that  absolute  being  must 
be  self-active  or  personal,  and  that  to  be  absolute  person  it 
must  be  just  and  gracious,  he  has  arrived  at  the  highest 
possible  insight — a  knowing  which  must  at  the  same  time  be 
true  objectively. 

Orientalism  parts  company  with  European  thinking  on  this 
point.  For  all  Oriental  thought,  except  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  makes  the  absolute  to  be  something  above  (in  fact 
below)  personality,  and  above  (below)  righteousness  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  all  this  because  it  makes  pure,  or  empty,  being, 
rather  than  self-activity,  the  characteristic  of  the  divine. 

Herbart  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
ethical  conduct  in  the  world.  Kant  had  filled  the  air  with 
utterances  on  the  sublimity  of  the  free  will  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue.  Herbart  repudiated  Kant’s  “transcendental  freedom,” 
and  for  him  there  remained  only  the  appearance  or  illusion  of 
freedom.*  For  as  self-activity  does  not  appertain  to  the  soul 

^Sec  Text-hook  in  Psychology,  §  Ii8. 
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as  real  substance,  of  course  the  will  cannot  be  self-determina¬ 
tion,  but  only  the  false  semblance  of  it. 

And  yet  the  ethical  code  must  be  followed.  There  remains 
but  one  way  of  securing  ethical  conduct,  and  that  is  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  soul  to  receive  only  ethical  representations  or  to  react 
on  the  new  representations  in  an  ethical  manner.  Hence  the 
doctrine  of  interest.  Herbart  will  have  the  child’s  interest 
aroused  in  ethical  views  of  the  world,  notwithstanding 
that,  according  to  his  philosophy,  all  real  being  is  above 
the  ethical — for  the  ethical  only  appertains  to  self-active 
beings. 

If  we  are  in  our  consciousness  and  feelings  only  the  battle¬ 
ground  between  new  inflowing  ideas  and  ideas  already 
acquired,  we  are  helpless  in  our  morals  until  we  have  been 
made  to  acquire  a  stock  of  moral  ideas.  Then  the  moral 
ideas  already  filling  our  mind  will  meet  the  new  ideas  coming 
in  from  without  and  suppress  whatever  is  antagonistic,  or 
immoral,  in  them. 

Interest,  according  to  Herbart,  has  two  sides,  the  interest  of 
knowledge  or  cognition  and  the  interest  of  sympathy  or  social 
co-operation  {Theilnahme).  Each  of  these  has  three  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  empirical,  speculative,  and  aesthetic  relate  to 
knowledge;  the  sympathetic,  social,  and  religious  relate  to  co¬ 
operation.  Under  the  empirical,  he  places  natural  sciences, 
languages, and  sciences  relating  to  man;  under  the  speculative 
come  mathematics,  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  etc.  Under 
aesthetics  he  includes  the  fine  arts  and  poetry. 

Here  is  a  noteworthy  attempt  at  co-ordination  of  studies. 
Herbert  sees  the  importance  of  representing,  in  the  course 
of  study,  all  the  essential  provinces  of  human  learning  and 
of  human  conduct.  Moreover,  he  distinguishes  branches  of 
instruction  into  the  two  grand  divisions,  those  of  history — 
including  history  and  language, — and  those  of  nature — includ¬ 
ing  also  mathematics.*  This  is  a  deep  glance  into  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  correlating  the  child  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Notwithstanding  his  denial  of  self-activity  to  real  substances 

‘  See  his  Outlines  of  Pedagogy  in  Lectures,  1835-41,  §§  37-49. 
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he  often  speaks  of  it  as  important  to  the  pupil:  “Interest  is 
self-activity,”  “The  pupil  needs  a  many-:fided  self-activity.” 
Freedom,  too,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  one  desirable  thing. 
Hut  he  means  freedom  and  self-activity  only  as  phenomenal 
and  not  as  essential  attributes  of  the  soul  as  real  substance. 
.So,  too,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  affirmed,  and  faith  in 
God  is  declared  essential.  Hut  the  immortality  of  a  soul 
without  consciousness  or  will  is  the  immortality  of  a  nothing. 
God,  too,  does  not  create  the  “reals,”  but  only  their  phe¬ 
nomenal  disturbances.* 

This  doctrine  of  Interest  has  led  the  disciples  of  Herbart  to 
various  attempts  to  construct  a  course  of  study  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Herbart  himself  laid  much  stress  on 
Homer’s  Odyssey,  Plato’s  Republic,  Vergil’s  /Eneid,  and 
similar  works.  Ziller  and  Rein  have  contended  for  what  they 
call  “concentration  of  studies,”  arranging  the  subordinate 
studies  about  a  central  core  of  literature,  Grimm's  Fairy 
Stories,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  like — a  procedure  violently 
condemned  by  Stoy  as  excrescences  on  the  Herbartian  system. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  scheme  of  concentration  yet 
presented  escapes  wholly  from  the  severe  strictures  of  Stoy.’ 
Hut  they  have  been-  useful  as  compelling  attention  to  the 
deep  underlying  question  of  educational  values  that  so  seri¬ 
ously  occupied  the  attention  of  Herbart.  The  attempted  sub¬ 
ordination  of  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic  to  literature 
leads  immediately  to  the  violation  of  the  fir.st  of  Herbart’s 
well  known  “formal  steps  of  instruction,”  namely,  isolation 
and  clearness.  He  demands  that  the  pupil  shall  absorb  him¬ 
self  in  his  subject,  concentrating  all  his  attention  upon  it — 
this  is  called  Vertiefung.  Then  he  shall  correct  his  one-sided 
tendency  by  Besinnung,  or  the  recoil  from  this  specialization 
toward  the  opposite  direction  or  that  of  general  human  inter¬ 
ests,  thereby  recovering  his  sanity.  The  subordination  of 
arithmetic  and  history  to  literature  produces  a  neglect  of 

*  See  Falckenbei^’s  excellent  discussion  of  Herbart  in  his  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  pp.  516-536. 

’  See  De  Garmo’s  Herbart  and  Herbartians,  p.  158. 
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what  is  peculiar  to  those  branches — and  hence  they  suffer  in 
clearness.  The  result  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Marble 
as  “conglomeration”  instead  of  concentration.  I  have  never 
seen  a  course  of  study  on  the  concentration  plan  that  did  not 
in  some  way  show  a  serious  want  of  balance:  the  neglect  of 
the  principle  of  variety  for  the  sake  of  sanity  (Herbart’s 
Besinnnng)  has  been  noticeable. 

Hut  the  ethical  reason  for  these  attempts  at  seizing  the 
pupil’s  interest  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  They  are  attempts 
at  developing  a  will  as  a  derived  result  out  of  feelings  and 
intellect.  As  such  they  are  liable  to  exaggerations  and 
e.xtremes  as  remarked  by  Stoy.  A  sound  psychology  holds 
that  the  will  is  a  primitive  activity  of  the  mind  like  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  feelings,  and  that  it  is  to  be  respected  and 
appealed  to  as  such.  It  is  always  to  be  treated  as  something 
transcendental ;  namely,  as  always  containing  in  itself  the 
power  of  rejecting  any  and  all  interests  in  the  world.  The 
great  Master,  when  tempted  by  the  Evil  One  who  offered  Him 
the  world  and  all  its  interests,  replied  in  effect:  “Take  them 
and  yourself  away.” 

W.  T.  Harris 

Burkau  of  Education, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Other  contributions  by  Dr.  Harris  to  the  Educationai,  Rf.vif,w  have  been  ; 

Fruitful  lines  of  investigation  in  psychology  (January,  i8gi):  Compayre’s  Ele- 
vienls  of  paycholoi'y  (January,  1891);  City  school  supervision  (February,  1892); 
Herbart  and  Pestalozzi  compared  (May,  1893);  Bowen’s  Froehel  and  education 
through  self-activity  1893);  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (January,  1894). 


DISCUSSIONS 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  introduction  into  American  academic  usage  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  marks  the  advent  of  a  new 
influence  upon  American  scholarship,  the  influence  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  method  and  spirit  of  scientific  research.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  there  seems  to  have  been  little  distinction  between  the 
master  and  the  doctor.  The  tendency,  however,  was  for  the 
doctorate  to  become  the  evidence  of  a  more  specialized  learn¬ 
ing.  In  England  the  term  was  finally  restricted  to  the  three 
learned  professions,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  while  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  was  appropriated  to  proficiency  in  literature.  This 
usage  was  transplanted  to  the  American  colonies.  But  both 
in  England  and  Germany  great  laxity  in  conferring  the 
degrees  existed,  and  the  master’s  degree,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  lost  credit.  The  doctorate  of  philosophy  came  into 
increasing  use.  The  introduction  of  the  degree  into  American 
academic  life,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  influence  exerted  by  Ger¬ 
many  upon  our  scholastic  methods  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  introduction  are  of  great  interest,  inseparably  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  most  distinguished  names  in  American 
scholarship. 

The  first  American  student  to  be  graduated  at  a  German 
university  was  Edward  Everett,  who  received  the  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Gottingen  in  1817.  The  degree  first  appears  in  an 
American  college  catalogue  in  1821,  when  the  Harvard  cata¬ 
logue  contained  the  names  of  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  A.  M., 
P.  D.,  (this  was  the  earlier  abbreviation  '  ),  professor  of  miner¬ 
alogy  and  geology,  and  librarian,  and  Rev.  Edward  Everett, 
A.  M.,  P.  D.,  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  literature.  Dr.  Cogs¬ 
well  had  received  the  degree  also  at  Gottingen  in  1819.  The 


'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  in  1848,  among  his  most 
varied  list  of  prospective  academic  honors,  included  “  et  P.  D.,  Gdtt.” 
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next  American  graduate  of  Gottingen  bore  a  name  which 
he  was  to  make  perhaps  even  more  distinguished  than 
Kverett’s,  George  Bancroft,  Harvard,  1817,  Ph.  D.,  Got¬ 
tingen,  1820.  George  Ticknor  studied  at  Gottingen  with 
Everett  and  Cogswell,  but  was  not  graduated.  Robert 
Bridges  Patton,  Yale,  1817,  received  the  degree  at  Gottingen 
in  1821. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered  to  my 
satisfaction,  it  was  twenty-eight  years  before  another  Harvard 
graduate  and  twenty-three  years  before  another  Yale  graduate 
received  the  doctor’s  degree  at  Gottingen. 

One  cannot  help  speculating  upon  the  results  for  American 
scholarship  if  the  example  of  Everett  and  Bancroft  had  been 
steadily  followed.  Probably  our  community  was  not  ripe 
enough  for  such  continuous  and  progressive  absorption  of 
German  methods  and  results  as  has  followed  the  resort  to 
Germany  for  the  last  forty  years.  This  second  period  begins 
with  the  eminent  astronomer,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Harvard, 
1844,  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1848,  who  is  followed  by 

George  M.  Lane,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1848;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen, 
1851.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  A.  B.,  Princeton,  1849; 
Gottingen,  1853.  Francis  J.  Child,  Harvard,  A.  Ik,  1846; 
Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1854.  John  Day  Easter,  A.  B.,  Yale,  1850: 
Ph.  D.,  Heidelberg,  1854.  Jacob  Cooper,  A.  B.,  Yale,  1852- 
Ph.  U.,  Gottingen,  1854.  William  W.  Goodwin,  A.  B.,  Har¬ 
vard,  1851;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1855.  T.  G.  Clark,  S.  B., 
Harvard  ;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1857.  George  C.  Caldwell,  S.  B., 
Harv'ard,  1855  ;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1856.  D.  K.  Tuttle,  S.  B., 
Harvard,  1855;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1857.  William  Watson, 
S.  B.,  Harvard,  1857:  Ph.  D.,  Jena,  1862. 

Again  the  tide  turns,  so  far  as  Harvard  and  Yale  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  next  Harvard  graduate  of  a  German  university 
received  his  degree  in  1869,  and  the  next  Yale  graduate  his  in 
1872.  Among  the  foreign  scholars,  resident  in  the  country, 
who  gave  distinction  to  this  degree,  were :  Francis  Lieber, 
I’ll.  D.,  Jena,  1830;  Louis  Agassiz,  Ph.  D.,  Erlangen,  1829: 
Carl  Beck,  Ph.  D.,  Tubingen,  1830;  Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.  D., 
Berlin,  1835. 

My  examination  into  this  part  of  the  subject  necessarily 
lacks  completeness,  because  it  has  been  confined  to  Yale  and 
Harvard,  and  yet,  in  all  probability,  this  list  is  nearly 
complete. 
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Tliese  data  are  mentioned  both  from  their  interest  in  Amer¬ 
ican  college  history  and  because  they  furnish  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  the  introduction  into  American  university 
life  of  a  degree  almost  unknown  in  England.  Yale  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  of  American  universities  to  propose  to 
confer  this  degree,  as  it  was  for  the  most  part  conferred  in 
Germany,  for  advanced  work  in  literature  or  science,  pursued 
in  residence  at  the  university.  This  step  was  taken  in  i860. 
The  requirements  were  stated  as  follows : 

“  It  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  that  they  shall  faithfully  devote  at  least  two  years 
to  a  course  of  study  selected  from  branches  pursued  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  arts.  .  .  All  persons  who 

have  not  previously  received  a  degree  furnishing  evidence  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  .  .  .  pass 
examinations  in  these  languages  or  in  other  studies  (not  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  advanced  course)  which  shall  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  by  the  faculty.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
will  be  conferred  upon  all  members  of  the  department  who, 
having  complied  with  the  conditions  above  stated,  shall  pass 
a  satisfactory  final  examination,  and  present  a  thesis  giving 
evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  branches  they  have  pur¬ 
sued.”  * 

The  first  candidates  to  receive  the  degree  were  Eugene 
Schuyler,  J.  M.  Whiton,  and  A.  W.  Wright.  Between  1861 
and  1890,  inclusive,  Yale  conferred  the  degree  upon  in  candi¬ 
dates.  Something  over  one-half  of  these  are,  or  have  been, 
professors  in  colleges  of  high  rank,  and  almost  exactly  two- 
thirds  became  teachers  in  colleges. 

Harvard  first  proposed  to  confer  the  degree  in  1871  under 
the  following  conditions: 

“  The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science 
have  recently  been  established.  The  Academic  Council,  a 
body  composed  of  the  president,  professors,  assistant  profes¬ 
sors  and  adjunct  professors  of  the  university,  conducts  the 
examinations  for  these  three  degrees  (these  two  and  A.  M.) 
and  recommends  candidates  to  the  corporation  in  conformity 
with  the  following  rules :  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  open  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  (of  Har¬ 
vard  and  of  colleges  of  like  grade).  .  .  The  Academic  Coun¬ 
cil  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


*  Catalogue  of  Yale  College,  1860-61. 
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candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking  the 
Bachelor’s  degree,  shall  pursue  at  Harvard  University  for  two 
years  a  course  of  liberal  study,  approved  by  the  Council,  in 
any  of  the  following  departments, — philology,  philosophy, 
history,  political  science,  mathematics,  physics,  or  natural 
history — shall  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  that  course, 
and  shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis.  .  .  In  special  cases 

the  Academic  Council  is  authorized  to  remit  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  residence  at  the  university  to  Bachelors  of  Arts,  or 
Science,  of  Harvard  University,  who  are  candidates  for  high 
degrees.” 

It  was  conferred  first  in  1875  on  W.  E.  Byerly  and  C.  G.  B. 
Whitney. 

Between  1873  and  1889  Harvard  graduated  fifty-six  Doctors 
of  Philosophy,  a  little  over  half  of  whom  have  become  college 
teachers,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  have  achieved 
great  distinction  as  specialists. 

Johns  Hopkins  conferred  its  first  doctorates  in  1878,  and  by 
1890  had  conferred  the  degree  upon  184  men.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  them,  over  150,  have  become  college  professors 
or  teachers,  or  in  twelve  years  one-half  again  as  many  as  both 
Yale  and  Harvard  put  together  in  a  period  respectively  of 
thirty  and  seventeen  years. 

Edward  G.  Bourne 

Adelbert  College, 

Cleveland,  O. 


SEX  IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  pleasant  little  essays  of  M.  Rebiere  on  Les  Femmes  dans 
la  Science,  soon  to  appear  in  enlarged  book  form,  and  the 
equally  pleasant  essay  by  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd  Franklin,  in  the 
Century  for  last  October,  on  Sophie  Germain,  and  the  recent 
success  of  Miss  Fawcett,  and  the  labors  of  the  late  Mile. 
Kowalevski, — all  these  stir  up  anew  the  question  of  the  relative 
mathematical  power  of  the  sexes.  But  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
stirring  up,  not  a  settling;  for  isolated  facts  of  history  attract 
attention  merely  because  they  are  so  special.  Neither  can 
such  a  question  be  settled  ex  cathedra.  A  few  years  ago  John 
Stuart  Mill  could  speak  as  an  oracle  and  say  of  women  that 
“  the  general  bent  of  their  talents  is  toward  the  practical,”  but 
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I  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  say  of  such  statements, 

[  “  Prove  it.”  Nor  can  the  question  be  settled  at  present  by 

I‘  statistics,  for  none  of  our  coeducational  institutions  have  any 

considerable  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  taking  the 
I  same  work  in  mathematics  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  subject 
to  the  same  general  influences.  The  women,  relatively  few  in 
number,  are  often  a  more  select  class  ;  the  men  often  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  devote  more  time  to  physical  sports;  the  struggle  for 
a  place  in  the  higher  institutions  often  requires  women  of  more 
••  relative  power  than  is  necessary  for  men  ;  or  some  one  of  a 
dozen  other  obvious  influences  operates  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  comparison  difificult. 

This  is  true,  however,  rather  of  the  higher  institutions  than 
of  the  lower.  There  is  no  reason  why  statistics  made  in  the 
public  schools,  from  the  experience  of  a  number  of  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  should  not  show  quite  exactly  the  relative  standing 
of  girls  and  boys  at  various  periods  during  the  first  twelve 
school  years.  This  has  been  done,  in  a  limited  way,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany.  President  Hall  has  given  us 
the  results’  of  the  Berlin  experiments  with  twenty  thousand 
children  who  were  just  entering  school,  and  of  his  own  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  smaller  number  of  children  in  the  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  From  these  it  would  seem  that  the  girls  excelled  in 
space  concepts,  but  the  boys  in  number. 

I  The  present  paper  is  intended  to  be  a  slight  contribution  in 

I  the  same  direction,  but  with  an  entirely  different  class  of  stu¬ 
dents,  namely,  those  in  Normal  Schools.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  paper  shall  stand  for  an  argument  as  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  supremacy  of  either  sex,  for  there  are  various  modifying 
conditions  to  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment;  but  it 
forms  a  link  in  the  argument,  and  as  such  it  may  have  some 
value. 

The  first  table  is  compiled  from  the  results  of  some  10,518 
written  examinations  set  by  the  writer  for  his  own  pupils 
while  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and 
(  hence  are  affected  by  his  personal  equation.  Of  these  exami¬ 
nations  only  about  one-fourth  were  final,  the  rest  being  held 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  year.  The  pass-mark  was 
75  per  cent.,  and  the  passed  papers  were  marked  in  ciphers  the 
equivalent  of  75,  80,  85,  90,  and  95  per  cent.  This  detail  is, 
however,  unimportant,  since  the  young  women  and  the  young 

*  Pi’dasrogical  Seminary,  I  :  139. 
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men  were  marked  on  the  same  scale,  and  only  their  relative 
standings  are  under  consideration. 


Table  /.  Results  of  10,518  Written  Examinations  at  Cortland 


Subject  ! 

Number  \ 

examined  \ 

Per  cent,  passed 

Average  standing  of 
those  passed 

Men  1 

H  ’omen 

Men  1 

Women  | 

i  Men 

Women 

Algebr.i  l  ... 

877 

i  1630 

57.1: 

57.4 

83.6 

83.8 

Algebra  2  .  . 

587 

796 

60.3 

65. 

82.3 

83.5 

I’lane  geometry  .  .  | 

685 

1  817 

75-5 

75-7 

84.5 

84. 1 

Solid  geometry 

4II  1 

523 

70.1 

66.1  * 

83.3 

83.7 

Arithmetic 

1265 

,  2603 

58.7 

50.6 

84.1 

83.4 

Trigonometry 

I54I 

170 

8.3.1 

82.4 

83.1 

83.1 

(leneral  results 

3979 

1 6539 

63.6 

59-2 

1  83.678 

83.656 

Per  cent,  passed^  arranged  by  fall  and  spring  semesters 


Subject 

Men 

Women 

Fall 

Spring 

Gain 

Fait 

spring 

Gain 

Algebra  i  ... 

51.8 

■ 

SO 

1.8 

Algebra  2  .  .  . 

57-2 

■ 

iH 

4-  3.9 

Plane  geometry 

72.7 

76.7 

H 

-4- 

74.8 

76.5 

+  1.7 

Solid  geometry 

6g.6 

70.4 

H 

"0. 8 

72.3 

61.7  * 

— 10.6  * 

•Vrithmetic 

56.1 

61.2 

- 

-5.1 

49.6 

51.8 

-1-  2.2 

Trigonometry 

82.1 

83.9 

H 

-1.8 

79.2 

85 

4-  5.8 

(ieneral  results 

59-7 

66.3 

H 

-6.6 

58 

60.4 

4-  2.4 

Subject 

Average  standing  of  those  passed^  arranged  by  /alt  and 
spri  ng  semesters 

Men 

Women 

Fall 

Spring 

Gain 

Fall 

Spring 

Gain 

.\lgebra  l  ... 

83 

83.9 

4-0.9 

834 

84.2 

-(-0.8 

Algebra  2  .  . 

81.7 

82.6 

4-0.9 

83.3 

83.7 

4-0-4 

I’lane  geometry 

84.6 

84.4 

— 0.2 

84.5 

82.4 

— 2.1 

Solid  geometry 

82.9 

8.3.5 

-|-o.6 

82.7 

84.4 

fi.7 

Arithmetic 

84 

84.3 

4-0.3 

82.8 

84.2 

-fl.4 

Trigonometry 

83.3 

82.9 

—0.4 

83.1 

83.2 

4-0.1 

(jcneral  results 

83.5 

83.8 

4-0.3 

83.1 

84.1 

4-1 

*  This  violent  break  is  the  result  of  exceptionally  weak  classes  of  young  women,  in  solid  geom¬ 
etry,  during  two  spring  semesters. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  about  63.6  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  passed  their  examinations,  while  59.2  per  cent,  of 
the  young  women  passed ;  and  that  of  those  who  did  pass,  the 
average  standing  of  the  two  sexes  was  practically  the  same, 
83.678  per  cent,  for  the  young  men  and  83,656  per  cent,  for  the 
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younif  women.  In  algebra  the  women  stood  higher  than  the 
men,  and  more  of  them  passed  the  subject.  In  geometry, 
liowever,  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  men,  although  in  all 
but  two  or  three  .semesters  the  women  averaged  as  high,  or 
higher.  In  arithmetic,  where  the  largest  number  of  e.xamina- 
tions  (nearly  4000)  were  held,  the  men  stood  noticeably  higher 
in  every  respect,  and  it  was  here  that  they  gained  their  chief 
advantage  in  the  final  average.  In  trigonometry,  where  only 
324  e.xaminations  were  held  (all  final  c.xaminations),  the  honors 
were  about  even. 

The  latter  part  of  Table  I  was  prepared  to  show  the  relative 
growth  and  staying  powers  of  the  sexes.  At  first  thought  one 
might  say  that  a  student  would  stand  higher  in  his  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  fall,  fresh  from  his  vacation,  than  in  the  spring, 
when  wearied  from  a  half-year’s  work.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  drill,  the  active  training  of  the  mind,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  school  year  bears  fruit  in  the  latter  half. 
In  every  subject  save  plane  geometry  (with  an  exception  in 
solid  geometry  above  noted),  students  stood  higher,  and  more 
of  them  passed  their  examinations  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
fall.  But  in  plane  geometry  both  men  and  women  attained 
lower  standings  in  the  spring,  although,  even  then,  more  of 
them  passed  the  subject.  The  reason  for  the  lower  standing 
may  be  that  the  subject  is  new,  and  that  it  seems  so  radically 
different  from  arithmetic  and  algebra  that  the  fall  training  is 
not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  spring  weariness.  As  to 
the  relative  gain,  the  women  who  passed  stood  i  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  fall,  while  the  men  gained  only  0.4  percent., 
but  as  to  the  relative  number  who  passed  the  subject  the  men 
gained  6.6  per  cent,  while  the  women  gained  only  2.4  per  cent. 

Table  II  gives  the  corresponding  results  computed  from 
9307  final  e.xaminations  as  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School.  The.se  represent  the  work  of 
nearly  four  times  as  many  students  as  those  of  Table  1, 
because  the  examinations  were  all  final,  held  at  the  clo.se  of 
each  semester  instead  of  eight  times  a  year.  In  these  statis¬ 
tics  the  personal  and  sex  equation  of  the  examiner  enters  only 
slightly,  for  the  teaching  corps  of  the  mathematical  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  and  is  composed  of  about  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women,  and  has  been  a  changing  body.  The  table 
is  not  as  complete  as  Table  I,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  the 
separate  standings  for  fall  and  spring,  or  the  list  of  failures  to 
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pass.  The  records  of  the  institution  having  been  twice 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  present  books  cover  only  a  portion  of 
the  forty-six  years  of  the  school’s  history. 

Table  II.  Results  of  9307  final  written  examinations  at  Ypsilanti 


Slibjt'ct 

Number 

examined 

Average  standing  of 
those  passed 

Men 

Women 

Mrn^ 

Women 

Preparatory  arithmetic  .... 

85 

175 

84.7 

84 

Alj’ebra  i  ...... 

465 

810 

85.6 

85 

Al}'el)ra  2  ......  . 

291 

489 

85.3 

85.1 

Algebra  3  ....... 

179 

310 

86.1 

86.3 

Plane  geometry  ...... 

385 

584 

86.0 

84.6 

Solid  geometry  ..... 

313 

322 

80.8 

85.6 

Teacher’s  review  of  arithmetic 

()02 

119 

84.5 

84.4 

Professional  training,  arithmetic 

475 

1270 

86.5 

86.7 

Calculus,  trigonometry,  etc. 

228 

105 

86.2 

87.8 

Ceneral  results  ..... 

3323 

5984 

85.61 

85.26 

Here,  as  in  Table  I,  the  average  standing  of  the  two  sexes 
differs  very  little,  the  difference  being  again  in  favor  of  the 
young  men,  who  stand  85.61  per  cent.,  while  the  young  women 
stand  85.26  per  cent.  In  algebra  the  .standing  is  also  very 
even,  the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the  men,  although  the 
women  make  a  better  showing  in  the  third  semester.  As  in 
Table  I,  the  young  men  stand  higher  than  the  young  women 
in  geometry  and  in  arithmetic.  In  the  higher  mathematics  the 
women  stand  materially  higher,  but  the  numbers  were  small,  and 
classes  were  always  taught  by  a  man,  so  that  the  se.x  equation 
of  the  examiners  is  not  eliminated  as  in  the  other  statistics. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  judging  by  the  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  examinations  here  considered,  the  young  men  attain  a 
higher  standing;  that  more  of  them  pass  their  examinations;  and 
that  they  make  their  greatest  gain  in  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
merely  holding  their  own  or  losing  in  algebra.  If  girls  excel 
in  space  concepts  when  they  enter  the  first  grade,  they  seem 
to  lose  their  supremacy,  or  to  be  relatively  less  successful  in 
combining  those  concepts  with  logical  demonstration,  when 
they  attain  young  womanhood.  It  may  further  be  said  that 
as  to  growth  and  staying  power,  during  the  year,  the  young 
men  make  a  greater  showing,  on  the  whole,  than  the  young 
women  do. 

D.wid  E.  Smith 

Michigan  .State  Normal  School, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1891-92 — Wash 
iiigton  :  Government  Printing  Oftice,  1894.  2  vols.  1292  p. 

The  appearance  of  these  bulky  volumes  again  raises  the 
question  that  many  intelligent  teachers  are  continually  asking, 
whether  their  value  would  not  be  greater  if  they  were  less 
comprehensive  and  more  compact.  In  their  present  form  they 
are  an  encyclopedia  rather  than  a  report.  Of  the  636  pages  in 
the  first  volume,  only  72  deal  with  matter  that,  strictly  speaking, 
belongs  in  a  report.  In  the  second  v'olume  312  pages  are  given 
to  necessary  and  valuable  statistics,  20  to  education  in  Alaska, 
and  about  100  to  analysis  and  discussion  of  statistics;  leaving 
over  600  pages  that  contain  discussions  and  monographs  that 
are,  strictly  speaking,  foreign.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if 
a  single  volume  of  600  pages  would  suffice  for  an  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  most  of  the  additional  matter. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  well  prepared  and  interesting,  though  often  far 
from  being  well  written.  But  different  parts  of  it  interest  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  and  if  brought  out  in  small  monographs  from 
time  to  time  it  would  really  be  more  useful  than  when  packed 
into  these  large  volumes.  For  instance.  Dr.  Klemm  has  trans¬ 
lated  Paulsen’s  introductory  sketch  prepared  for  Lexis’s  Die 
deutschen  Universitdten — a  piece  of  work,  by  the  way,  that 
suffers  sadly  by  comparison  with  the  accurate,  idiomatic,  and 
elegant  translation  by  Professor  Perry ;  this  would  be  far  more 
serviceable  in  monograph  form.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Mr.  Boykin’s  historical  sketch  of  physical  training  in  education. 

Dr.  Harris’s  direct  personal  contribution  is  an  introductory 
chapter  of  38  pages.  He  .shows  that  22.69  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  or  14,714.933  persons,  attended  some  school,  pub 
lie  or  private,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1892.  Over  300,000  more  were  enrolled  in 
evening  schools,  schools  of  art  and  industry,  business  colleges, 
schools  for  defective  classes,  and  Indian  schools.  P'or  the  six 
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years  preceding  1892  the  average  annual  increase  in  school 
enrollment  was  about  250,000.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  96.27 
per  cent. — 14,165,182 — were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools; 
2.73  per  cent. — 402,089 — were  in  secondary  schools;  and  i  per 
cent. — 147,662 — in  institutions  for  higher  and  professional 
education.  The.se  figures  indicate  alike  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  our  sy.stem.  The  schools  do  not  really  edu¬ 
cate  the  masses  of  the  population  ;  they  do  not,  because  they 
cannot  hold  them  long  enough.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
.school  superintendents  and  directors,  both  urban  and  rural, 
should  study  systematically  the  facts  regarding  the  withdrawal 
of  children  from  school,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes 
operating  to  bring  about  withdrawal.  In  this  connection  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Harris  (from  his  St.  Louis  report  of  1878-79) 
and  the  letter  of  Professor  Woodward,  printed  on  p.  595  and 
following  of  the  present  report,  are  very  valuable. 

P'or  the  work  of  elementary  education  the  public  school  is 
almost  wholly  depended  upon,  only  8.46  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
at  the  elementary  stage  being  in  private  schools.  For  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education,  on  the  other  hand,  private  founda¬ 
tions  and  private  initiative  are  called  upon  to  play  a  much 
larger  part;  for  38.41  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  are  in  private  institutions,  and  64.61  per  cent,  of  those 
in  institutions  for  higher  education  are  in  the  same  category. 

A  full  school  year  ought  to  indicate  about  200  days  of 
actual  teaching.  The  average  for  the  United  States  is  steadily 
rising  and  is  now  137.1  days.  Dr.  Harris  estimates  that  on  the 
present  basis  every  inhabitant  is  receiving  an  average  of  about 
4.3  years  of  instruction,  the  year  being  taken  at  the  full  200 
days.  The  public  schools  of  the  country  cost,  for  maintenance, 
$155,991,273,  an  average  of  $14.80  for  each  pupil. 

To  enter  into  any  extended  examination  or  discussion  of  the 
special  treatises  included  in  the  report  is  unnecessary.  They 
are  invaluable,  although  the  suggestion  made  above  as  to  the 
form  of  their  publication  is  certainly  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

_ _  N.  M.  B. 

Die  Medicinische  Wissenschaft  in  den  Vereinig;ten  Staaten — Von  Dr. 

Placzf.k.  Leipzig;  Georg  Thieme,  1894.  125  p.  Price  4  Marks. 

Two  important  books  have  appeared  within  a  few  weeks 
bearing  on  medical  education  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
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of  these — Dr.  Baudouin’s  report  to  the  French  government — 
is  an  encyclopedic  study  of  our  medical  institutions.  The 
second  is  by  Dr.  Placzek  of  Berlin.  The  German  book  is  less 
exhaustive  but  more  critical  than  the  French.  Dr.  Placzek, 
like  Dr.  Baudouin,  visited  the  United  States  during  1893. 
1  low  long  he  remained  is  nowhere  stated  ;  even  the  institutions 
visited  are  not  specifically  named,  but  incidentally  one  learns 
from  the  book  that  he  saw  most  of  the  hospitals,  insane  asy¬ 
lums,  and  medical  schools  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  With  our  hospitals  he  was  well  pleased.  The 
generosity  of  the  state  and  the  munificence  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  everywhere  surprised  him.  The  buildings  were  always 
fine;  the  furnishings  abundant  and  costly;  the  patient’s  com¬ 
fort  considered  at  every  turn  ;  there  were  pictures  on  the  walls, 
flowering  plants  in  the  windows,  and  singing  birds  in  cages ; 
the  hospital  library  was  well  stocked  with  suitable  books; 
there  were  great  grassy  lawns  where  the  patients  could  exer¬ 
cise  and  sun  themselves  in  summer,  and  beautiful  glass-walled 
palm  gardens  for  the  winter.  The  administration  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  usually  good.  The  “  Board  of  Visitors”  seemed  to 
have  some  excellent  features.  Physicians  representing  the 
various  specialties  in  medical  science  were  usually  found  on  the 
consulting  boards.  But  the  feature  in  the  administration  that 
he  did  not  like  was  the  placing  the  administration  of  hospitals 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  layman, — a  superintendent, — 
and  subjecting  professional  men  to  lay  authority.  These  lay 
superintendents  he  generally  found  conscious  of  their  authority, 
and  often  using  medical  phrases  and  technical  terms  with  a 
pronunciation  and  inaccuracy  that  provoked  laughter.  The 
training  schools  for  nurses  connected  with  many  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals  seemed  to  him  most  admirable.  He  found  the  instruc¬ 
tion  thorough  and  the  work  of  the  nurses  efficient,  and  he 
commends  the  system  to  Germany. 

Our  insane  asylums  and  medical  schools  did  not  please  him 
so  well.  In  buildings  and  equipments,  he  thought  our  insane 
asylums  in  advance  of  most  European  institutions.  The  plan 
of  the  new  asylum  building  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  seemed 
to  him  ideal,  and  he  incorporated  it  with  full  descriptions  in 
his  book.  But  the  weak  point  in  our  asylum  system  was  the 
physician,  and  with  him  the  assistant  physicians  and  the  care¬ 
takers.  The  asylum  physicians  in  America  are  chosen  from 
among  general  practitioners,  and  lack  that  special  training  so 
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essential  for  the  cure  and  care  of  the  mentally  diseased.  The 
medical  schools,  for  the  most  part,  give  little  instruction  and 
training  in  neurology  and  psychiatry,  without  which  an 
understanding  of  the  insane  is  quite  impossible.  Dr.  Peterson 
in  New  York  and  Dr.  Rohe  in  Cantonville  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  give  these  important  studies  proper  consideration 
in  their  schemes  of  medical  education,  but  the  neurological 
laboratories  of  both  are  characterized  by  Dr.  Placzek,  as  a 
mere  appendix  and  not  an  organic  part  of  the  medical  college. 
The  American  people  generally  recognize  this  deficiency  of 
medical  culture,  a  fact  which  enables  the  daily  press  to  injure 
very  materially  the  best  work  of  the  asylum  physicians.  A 
lay  reporter  is  permitted  to  print  columns  of  sensations  involv¬ 
ing  asylum  practitioners  and  their  best  medical  efforts;  and 
physicians  must  spend  all  too  much  of  their  time  being 
“  investigated,”  for  journalistic  allegations.  The  system  of 
selecting  care-takers  seemed  to  the  author  obviously  wrong. 
Too  often  persons  without  character  or  fitness  receive  such 
appointments.  In  one  institution  with  169  care-takers,  93 
had  to  be  dismissed  during  one  year  for  insubordination  and 
ill-treatment  of  the  patients. 

With  the  medical  schools,  the  number  135  astonished  him. 
Competition  and  the  longing  for  the  “almighty  dollar” 
seemed  to  play  too  great  a  part  in  the  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  of  these  institutions.  The  men  who  do  the  teaching 
are  too  young — in  the  West  he  found  so-called  professors  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  years  old.  The  students  enter  the 
medical  college  with  a  minimum  of  training — they  often  know 
no  language  but  their  own,  and  that  not  always  well — and  the 
medical  course  of  two  or  three  years  is  too  short,  although  some 
of  the  better  colleges  are  proposing  an  extension  to  four  years. 
A  nineteen-year-old  physician  would  provoke  laughter  in 
Germany’,  but  Dr.  Placzek  reports  nine  such  in  the  United 
States  and  eighty-one  who  are  but  twenty.  The  following  are 
his  summarized  criticisms  of  the  American  medical  colleges: 

1.  Lack  of  general  culture  as  a  requirement  for  admission; 

2.  The  importance  attached  to  theoretical  instruction ;  3.  The 
deficiency'  in  clinical  instruction ;  4.  The  lack  of  hospital  prac¬ 
tice:  5-  The  shortness  of  time  devoted  to  the  study. 

In  spite,  however,  of  inadequate  medical  instruction.  Dr. 
Placzek  does  not  leave  his  readers  with  the  notion  that  the 
phy,sicians  are,  as  a  class,  uncultured  and  underlings.  The 
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later  life  and  larger  American  experience  do  much  toward 
supplementing  what  the  medical  college  fails  to  give.  Then, 
there  are  city  and  county  and  state  and  national  medical 
associations,  where  the  physicians  meet  at  stated  intervals  for 
instruction  and  discussion.  In  some  cities  there  are  large 
medical  libraries  established  by  the  local  physicians.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  he  found  such  a  library  with 
forty-seven  thousand  volumes  and  twenty  thousand  pamphlets. 
All  these  agencies  deepen  and  broaden  the  intellectual  range 
of  the  American  physicians. 

On  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  book  is  judicial.  One  might 
wish  that  he  had  omitted  the  quotations  from  the  catalogues 
of  “  cheap  medical  colleges.”  institutions  which  have  no 
standing  in  America — and  given  .some  special  consideration 
to  the  really  strong  departments  of  medicine  in  our  uni¬ 
versities — in  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Columbia  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon.s),  for  example. 
He  fail-s,  too,  to  note  our  graduate  schools  of  medicine  and 
the  influence  of  women  in  the  medical  profession,  the  latter 
an  especially  American  feature  of  medical  life.  This  feature 
greatly  impressed  Dr.  Baudouin  and  it  must  have  been  the 
more  striking  to  Dr.  Placzek,  considering  that  there  are 
twenty-five  hundred  women  practicing  medicine  in  the  United 
States  as  against  but  six  in  Germany. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

Jena,  Germany 


The  Elements  of  Ethics — By  James  H.  IIvslop,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Ethics,  Columbia  College.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895. 
470  p.  $1.50. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  ethical  speculation  among 
English  and  American  thinkers,  and  the  high  rank  which 
British  moralists  have  reached,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  our 
manuals  of  ethics  have  been  so  uniformly  defective.  As  one 
thinks  over  the  text-books  of  the  last  generation — Wayland, 
Hopkins,  Porter,  for  instance — his  reverence  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  worth  of  their  authors,  and  his  admiration  for  their 
practical  pedagogical  skill,  are  often  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  theoretical,  or  even  philo.sophical,  inadequacy.  Calder- 
wood’s  handbook,  it  is  true,  now  bears  “  fourteenth  edition” 
on  its  title-page,  but  the  legend  arouses  wonder  at  the  neg- 
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ative  value  of  its  competitors,  rather  than  at  its  own  positive 
excellence. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  number  of  scholars,  prominently 
the  younger  men,  have  endeavored  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  ped- 
agogical  library.  Many  names  occur  at  once  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  teacher — as  Robinson,  Dewey,  Bowne,  Murray, 
Mackensie,  Muirhead,  and  latest  of  all,  Seth  and  Hyslop.  In 
this  goodly  company  Dr.  Ilyslop’s  work  will,  for  the  future, 
entitle  him  to  an  honorable  place.  It  is  the  work  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  teacher;  it  is  the  outcome  of  thought  as  well  as  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  it  recognizes  the  historical  standpoint  ;  it  is  careful, 
and  for  the  most  part,  moderate  ;  it  is  catholic  in  its  treatment 
of  ethical  problems  ;  and  while  it  deals  chiefly  with  theoretical 
ethics,  the  author  has  more  than  once  found  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  lines  which  unite  theory  with  conduct.  The 
book  opens  with  an  introduction,  which  is  followed  by  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  ethical  spec¬ 
ulation.  Chapters  iv-v,  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  are  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  will  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  the  author  solves  in  the  sense  of  a  moderate 
libertarianism,  though  he  rejects  the  “  liberty  of  indifference.” 
Chapter  vi  considers  the  nature  of  conscience  and  shows  Dr. 
Hyslop’s  patience  and  analytic  skill  at  their  best.  A  long  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  genesis  of  conscience  then  brings  a  decision  in 
favor  of  “  general,”  but  not  “  particular,”  intuitionalism,  with, 
as  its  reverse,  an  emphatic  negation  of  the  ability  of  empir¬ 
icism  or  evolutionism  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  moral  germ. 
Chapter  viii,  on  “  The  theories  and  nature  of  morality,” 
includes  a  sharp  criticism  of  utilitarianism  and  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  moral  ideal  must  be  conceived  synthetically, 
with  both  happiness  and  perfection  as  factors,  though  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  his  thinking  seems  to  be  to  lay  stress  on  the  second  of 
these  as  the  more  important.  The  work  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  relations  of  religion  ancj  ethics,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
“  Theory  of  rights  and  duties.” 

The  chief  defect  of  Dr.  Hyslop’s  manual  is  a  certain  lack 
of  proportion.  He  begins  by  giving  us  so  much  that  at  the 
end  he  is  forced  into  undue  compression.  VVe  are  grateful  for 
his  history  of  ancient  and  media;val  ethics,  but  cannot  but 
regret  that  his  historical  chapter  closes  with  Hume  and  Kant. 
The  psychology — static  and  genetic — of  conscience  again  is, 
perhaps,  his  best  piece  of  work  ;  but  no  one  would  repudiate 
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sooner  than  Dr.  Hyslop  himself  the  doctrine  that  the  psychology 
of  ethics  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  ethical  theory.  Yet  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  morality  finds  room  for  nothing  but 
passing  references  to  the  changes  wrought  by  evolution  in  the 
metaphysics  of  hedonism,  and  for  no  account  of  the  ethics 
of  metaphysical  idealism  whatever ;  while  intuitionalism  is 
dismissed  as  “  gnosiological,”  and  the  writer’s  own  perfection¬ 
ism  itself  gets  scanty  justice. 

As  a  whole,  however,  there  are  few  works  which  will  be 
more  welcome  than  this  to  the  instructor  in  ethics ;  and  the 
author  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  file  and  polish  in 
the  later  editions  which  will  surely  be  called  for. 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

VVeslkyan  University 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  whose  Story  of  creation  is  well  known, 
has  prepared  a  brief  Primer  of  evolution,  which  teachers  and 
students  alike  will  find  an  admirable  outline  of  the  facts  of 
evolution  as  well  as  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  theory  is 
supported  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895,  186 

p.). - One  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of  our  time  is  Les 

origines  de  la  France  contemporaine,  by  M.  Taine.  Professor 
Edgrcn  has  made  an  attractiv'e  series  of  selections  from  this 
great  work  that  students  of  French  and  of  history  will  find 
very  useful  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1895,  157  p. 
50  cents). - Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  en¬ 

larged  by  the  addition  of  a  collection  of  Kleinc  Geschicliten, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bernhardt  of  the  Washington  schools  (Boston  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1895,  90  p.  30  cents). - Mr.  Robert 

N.  Corwin,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  has  taken  his  doctorate  at 
Heidelberg,  submitting  as  his  dissertation  a  paper  entitled 
Entivicklnng  nnd  Vergleichnng  der  Erziehungslehren  V07i  Locke 

imd Rotisseau  (Heidelberg:  Carl  Pfeffer,  1894,  115  p.). - An 

elaborate  and  beautiful  Manual  for  the  study  of  insects  has 
been  prepared  by  Professor  Comstock  of  Cornell  University, 
and  will  be  found  extremely  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  by 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  entomology  and  by  teachers 
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who  are  striving  to  do  something  with  elementary  science  in 
the  schools  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  1895, 

701  p.  $3-75). - The  first  two  parts  of  a  new  Corpus 

Poetarum  Latinorum,  edited  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Postgate,  have 
appeared  and  will  supplant  the  old  work  of  Walker  when  the 
two  remaining  portions  shall  have  been  completed.  The 
present  volumes  contain  the  lives  of  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Catul¬ 
lus,  Vergil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  prepared 
by  Dr,  Postgate  from  the  Latin  recensions  of  L.  Muller,  Nettle- 
ship,  Munro,  Hiller,  Palmer,  and  others,  with  a  list  of  the  chief 
variants  in  the  margin.  For  classical  scholars  the  convenience 
of  this  work  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  because  of  it  they  may 
be  willing  to  forgive  Dr.  Postgate  for  postponing  on  its  account 
the  very  greatly  needed  dictionary  of  Latin  etymology,  which 
has  so  long  been  promised  and  so  unreasonably  delayed 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  $6.50). - Professor  F.  W. 

Warren’s  History  of  the  novel  previous  to  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  students  of  compara¬ 
tive  literature  who  deplore  the  dearth  of  any  scientific  work 
in  English  upon  this  very  interesting  subject.  Professor 
Warren  writes  of  the  general  development  of  fiction,  sketches 
somewhat  too  briefly  the  history  of  the  Greek  novel,  and  then 
passes  to  the  very  different  subject  of  the  mediaeval  tale,  the 
legends,  the  myths,  and  the  work  of  the  trouvHes,  and  e':- 
pounds  at  length  the  influences  that  have  affected  the  forms 
of  the  modern  romance.  The  book  has  a  good  index  and  a 
bibliographical  appendix  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
S1.75). 
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The  princely  gift  of  one  million  dollars  to  Columbia  College 
by  President  Low  is  not  only  unique  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  the  annals 
of  higher  education  record.  The  more  thoroughly  the  facts 
are  known,  the  more  clearly  will  this  be  seen.  Columbia  is 
about  to  remove  from  its  present  location,  selected  forty  years 
ago  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  to  one  of  the  most  commanding 
sites  that  any  of  the  world’s  great  cities  can  boast.  To  pur¬ 
chase  this  site,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings,  several 
millions  of  dollars  are  necessary,  and,  if  the  instit<ution  is  not 
to  be  hampered  in  its  work,  they  must  be  promptly  forth¬ 
coming.  Nearly  one  million  dollars  had  been  pledged  for  this 
purpose  when  the  period  of  financial  stringency  and  commer¬ 
cial  depression,  from  which  we  are  just  emerging,  began. 
For  two  years  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  raise  large 
sums  of  money  for  any  purpose,  however  pressing.  Yet  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  Columbia’s  manifold  activities 
should  be  suspended,  or  even  curtailed.  The  plans  that  had 
been  so  carefully  formulated  mu.st  be  carried  out.  These 
plans  involved  the  removal  of  the  college  to  its  new  home  in 
1897  or  1898,  and  the  first  desideratum  was  the  erection  of  the 
magnificent  library,  about  which  the  life  of  the  university  is 
to  center,  and  which  is  to  be  the  dominating  architectural 
feature  of  Morningsidc  Heights.  To  build  this  structure  as  it 
has  been  planned  will  cost  at  least  one  million  dollars,  and  it 
is  this  great  burden  that  President  Low  has  lifted  from  the 
.shoulders  of  the  corporation. 

Since  1890  Columbia  has  received  in  gifts  between  five  and 
six  millions  of  dollars.  It  needs  as  much  more  to  enable  it  to 
carry  forward,  adequately  and  efficiently,  the  work  that  it  has 
in  hand.  President  Low’s  gift,  coming  as  it  does  from  one 
whose  judgment  commands  the  respect  of  the  country  and 
whose  knowledge  of  Columbia’s  pressing  needs  is,  of  course, 
most  intimate,  must  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  others  to 
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follow  his  example,  and  before  long  we  shall  doubtless  see  the 
great  metropolitan  university  endowed  and  housed  as  it  should 
be.  Columbia  has  always  suffered  by  reason  of  the  general 
impression  that  she  is  immensely  wealthy  and  in  need  of 
nothing.  President  Harnard’s  appeal  for  funds,  made  in  1883, 
did  something  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but  the  gifts  and  bequests 
of  Charles  M.  De  Costa,  Hamilton  Fish,  President  Low,  and 
VV.  C.  Schermerhorn — all  of  whom,  are,  or  were,  members  of 
the  corporation — have  swept  it  away  absolutely. 

The  e.xpense  of  maintaining  a  modern  American  university 
is  enormous.  Both  at  Harvard  and  at  Columbia  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  teaching  force  are  smaller,  whether  measured 
absolutely  or  relatively,  than  those  paid  at  some  other  institu¬ 
tions;  yet  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  are  now  spending 
three-quarters  of  a  million  annually  for  current  expenses.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  of  the  eighteen  needs  specified  by 
President  Barnard  in  1883,  Columbia  has  since  been  able  to 
make  provision  for  fifteen,  although  these  are  not  all  endowed 
as  President  Barnard  hoped  that  they  would  be. 


The  struggle  for  public-school  reform  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  was  vigorously  carried  on  from  the  opening  of 
the  political  campaign  in  September,  1894,  until,  by  the  action 
of  the  State  Senate,  it  was  lost,  for  the  time  being,  on  April 
25,  1895,  is  so  important,  and  the  factors  that  entered  into  it 
were  so  significant,  that  a  summary  of  it  ought  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  country  at  large. 

One  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy,  on  which  New  York  was  wrested  from  the  control  of 
Tammany  Hall  in  November  last,  pledged  the  reform  party  to 
the  improvement  of  the  material  and  educational  conditions  of 
the  public  schools.  Immediately  after  the  election  was  won  a 
sub-committee  of  five  was  designated  to  consider  and  report 
how  the  pledge  of  the  platform  in  this  respect  could  best  be 
fulfilled.  The  members  of  this  sub-committee  were  :  Stephen 
H.  Olin,  Henry  L.  Sprague,  John  B.  Pine,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  and  William  W.  Locke.  All  of  them  have  been  stu¬ 
dents  of  public-school  questions  for  years,  and  Mr.  Sprague 
had  served  with  distinction  on  the  board  of  education.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  members  had  been  tendered  appointments  to  the 
board  by  Mayor  Hewitt  during  his  term,  but  declined  to  serve. 
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So  far  as  possible,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  to  bring  about  the  needed  municipal  reforms  by  com¬ 
petent  administrative  officers,  without  appeal  to  the  legislature 
for  aid.  Hut  in  several  departments,  of  which  the  school 
system  was  one,  this  proved  to  be  impossible.  Not  only  is 
that  system  riddled  with  politics,  but  by  its  very  organization 
it  is  so  complex  and  antiquated  that  direct  responsibility  and 
efficient  administration,  cither  business  or  educational,  are  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  a  surprise  to  many  persons,  even  in 
New  York,  to  find  that  there  is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  city 
school  system.  There  are,  instead,  twenty-four  ward  school 
systems — relics  of  the  old  district  system — presided  over  by 
local  school  boards  called  ward  trustees.  These  trustees  are, 
as  a  rule,  utterly  unknown  and  insignificant  persons,  often 
active  local  politicians,  and  not  always,  it  is  believed,  above 
preying  upon  the  schools.  These  local  school  boards  hav'^e  the 
initiative  in  many  important  matters,  and  appoint  all  teachers 
and  principals.  Collectively  they  spend  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  salaries  and  repairs,  and  they  are  utterly  irre¬ 
sponsible.  They  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  and 
it  is  largely  owing  to  the  Tammany-ridden  character  of  that 
board  that  the  trustees  have  fallen  so  low  in  recent  years.  In 
addition  to  this  fundamental  and  insurmountable  defect  in 
the  system,  there  are  many  others  that  need  not  now  be 
recited,  for  they  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  this  adminis¬ 
trative  irresponsibility.  So  obvious  had  these  defects  become, 
that  in  1893,  before  the  present  reform  movement  was  organ¬ 
ized,  application  had  been  successfully  made  to  the  legislature 
for  a  commission  to  propose  a  revision  and  codification  of  the 
school  laws.  Mayor  Gilroy  designated  as  members  of  the 
commission,  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  had 
served  for  fifteen  years  as  trustee  or  .school  commissioner; 
David  McClure,  also  a  well-known  lawyer;  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
formerly  minister  to  Turkey;  Thomas  Hunter,  president  of 
the  Normal  College,  and  all  his  life  an  officer  of  the  school 
system  ;  and  Stephen  II.  Olin,  afterward  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy.  This  commission 
made  a  long  and  patient  investigation.  They  held  public 
hearings,  and  every  shade  of  opinion  and  interest  was  repre¬ 
sented  before  them.  As  a  result  they  framed  a  bill  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  school  system,  which  reached  Albany  too  late  to 
receive  consideration  from  the  legislature  of  1894. 
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III  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  of  the  commission  had  been 
framed  with  great  care  by  men  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  New  York  schools,  it  was  taken 
up  and  studied,  line  by  line,  by  the  Seventy’s  sub-committee. 
It  was  found  to  be  not  an  ideal  measure,  but  a  thoroughly 
practicable  one,  which  embodied  the  reforms  that  were  most 
needed.  After  careful  consideration  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  had  commended  itself  to  the  press  of  the  city, 
and  to  public  opinion  generally,  it  was,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  adopted  by  the  sub-committee  and  recommended  to 
the  Committee  of  Seventy.  This  body  approved  the  bill, 
through  their  executive  committee,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Pavey  of  New  York.  The  bill  was  thus 
described  by  the  Evening  Post  of  December  28,  1894: 

The  bill  which  this  thoroughly  competent  committee  recommends  is 
designed  to  fix  responsibility  by  concentrating  power.  It  does  away  with 
insjiectors,  remodels  the  boards  of  trustees  anil  changes  their  functions,  leav¬ 
ing  them  merely  powers  of  visitation  and  insjiection,  and  retains  the  board 
of  education  with  enlargeil  |)owers  and  diminished  labor.  It  provides  for  a 
board  of  twenty-one  commissioners,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
Init  who,  instead  of  having  all  the  work  to  do  personally,  will  ilelegate  it  to 
a  board  of  twenty  division  superintendents,  who  are  to  be  a  permanent  ])aid 
body  of  trained  experts,  fitted  by  professional  acquirements  for  their  several 
iluties,  and  w'orking  under  a  city  superintendent  who  will  have  full  control 
of  the  educational  administration  of  the  schools.  .  .  In  short,  the  bill  ain  s 
to  take  the  management  of  our  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant  and 
incompetent  men,  mainly  politicians  who  have  no  other  conception  of  any 
position  than  to  use  it  for  .ill  that  it  is  worth  for  politics,  and  put  it  under 
the  control  of  men  who  will  give  ns  an  educational  system  abreast  of  the 
times — that  is,  one  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  .  .  It  is  not  an  experimenttd  measure,  but  one  which  will  take  the 
city  out  of  the  slough  of  barbtirism  in  its  educational  methods  and  bring  it 
on  a  level  witli  tlie  other  cities  of  the  country.  .  .  Nobody  wishes  to  see  the 
present  system  preserved  excejit  the  Tammany  rascals  and  incompetents 
who  have  either  administered  it  or  profited  by  it. 

Kvery  leading  newspaper  of  New  York  indorsed  the  bill  in 
similar  fashion,  as  did  the  City  Club,  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
federated  Good  Government  Clubs,  the  Women’s  A.ssociation 
for  Improving  the  Public  Schools,  and  a  dozen  other  bodies. 
Put  early  in  its  legi.slative  career  the  bill  began  to  meet  with 
opposition  from  two  sources :  the  advocates  of  a  silly  and 
blundering  measure  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Bell,  and  the 
followers  of  Platt,  the  Republican  legislative  boss.  The  Bell 
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bill  provided  for  a  school  commission  of  five  members,  each  to 
be  paid  a  salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  term  of 
ten  years.  The  handful  of  persons  who  had  designated  them¬ 
selves  in  advance  as  the  most  suitable  ones  to  pick  these 
political  “  plums,”  argued  in  behalf  of  the  Bell  bill  with  be¬ 
coming  gravity  and  sanctimoniousness.  Their  bill,  however, 
was  favored  by  nobody  except  themselves,  and  had  no  chance 
from  the  start.  It  was  used,  however,  adroitly  and  unscrupu¬ 
lously,  to  delay  and  defeat  the  Bavey  bill.  Several  weeks  of 
the  session  passed  away,  and  then  the  opposition  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Platt  manifested  itself.  These  men  were  in  open 
alliance  with  Tammany,  and  naturally  any  measure  to  take  the 
schools  out  of  politics  and  place  them  under  the  control  of 
professional  men  and  women  was  abhorrent  to  them.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  public  opinion  in  New  York  was  crystallizing 
in  support  of  the  bill.  The  newspapers  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion — especially  the  livening  Post,  Tribune,  Times, 
and  Sun — demanded  its  passage.  At  two  great  mass  meetings, 
held  in  Cooper  Union  on  February  4  and  March  27,  strong 
resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill  into  law.  Finally,  the  strong  pressure  of  public 
opinion  made  itself  felt  in  the  Assembly,  and  on  April  17, 
despite  the  frantic  protests  of  Tammany  Mall  and  its  Platt 
allies,  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  77  to  37.  To  the  persistence 
and  unselfishness  of  Assemblyman  Pavey,  and  to  the  aid  of 
Speaker  P'ish  and  Assemblymen  Ainsworth,  Wilds,  Percy, 
Sanger,  Niles,  Horton,  and  Wilcox,  this  result  was  due.  The 
outlook  was  now  very  favorable,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Platt-Tammany  alliance  was  in  full  force  in  the  Senate.  The 
bill  reached  the  Senate  on  April  18,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Cities  Committee.  The  mercenary  and  obstructive  elements 
in  the  school  system  were  now  in  the  last  ditch,  and  they 
redoubled  their  efforts.  The  first  weapons  they  seized  upon 
were  misrepresentation  and  vilification.  The  story  was  started 
that  the  members  of  the  Seventy’s  sub-committee  were  all  to 
profit  by  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  (!)  politics  into  the  schools;  and  that  one  purpose 
was  to  annoy  and  perhaps  discharge  the  teaching  staff.  By 
dint  of  hard  work  and  some  lively  flights  of  the  imagination, 
the  political  leaders  of  the  school  machine — including  trustees 
and  principals  alike — managed  to  bring  about  a  genuine  state 
of  panic  among  the  teachers.  This  was  manifested  at  a 
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largely  attended  meeting  held  on  April  i8,  in  response  to  a 
vulgar  and  flaring  notice  issued  by  the  ring  through  its  chief 
agents.  So  preposterous  were  the  statements  made  to  the 
teachers  at  this  meeting  that  the  Women’s  Association  for 
Improving  the  Public  Schools  issued  an  invitation  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers  on  April  23,  to  have  the  bill  “  adequately 
and  fairly  presented.”  In  respect  to  this  meeting  the  ringsters 
overreached  themselves.  Conflicting  orders  were  issued.  The 
first  command  was  to  boycott  the  meeting;  the  second  was  to 
break  it  up  by  interruptions  and  disturbance.  About  six  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  disturbance 
began  at  once.  The  reports  of  the  meeting,  as  printed  in  the 
daily  papers,  showed  conclusively  that  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and 
insolence  have  a  far  stronger  representation  among  the  four 
thousand  teachers  of  the  city  than  had  been  supposed.  The 
conduct  of  their  representatives  on  this  public  occasion  more 
than  justified  the  worst  that  had  ever  been  charged  against 
them.  The  speakers,  even  Mr.  Ellery  Anderson  and  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  were  continually  interrupted  and  insulted.  One  principal, 
not  satisfied  with  generalizations,  took  occasion  to  insult  Mr. 
James  H.  Reynolds,  school  trustee  of  the  Tenth  Ward  (but  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  reform  bill),  to  his  face.  The  reports 
of  the  entire  proceedings,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  April 

24,  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  people  to  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  many  of  those  who  are  controlling  the  city’s  educational 
system. 

This  demonstration  by  the  teachers  was  seized  upon  by  the 
Platt-Tammany  alliance  to  help  the  fight  against  the  bill,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  personal  efforts  of  Platt’s  lieutenants,  the 
Senate  committee  reported  the  bill  adversely  and  the  Senate 
concurred  in  the  adverse  report,  by  a  vote  of  2l  to  6,  on  April 

25.  This  ended  the  fight  for  the  present. 

The«sentiment  of  the  city  is  such,  however,  that  this  defeat 

is  only  the  Bull  Run  that  points  the  way  to  an  Appomattox. 
On  the  one  side  are  arrayed  the  intelligence  and  the  public 
spirit  of  the  city  (and  a  fair  share  of  the  teachers  themselves)  : 
on  the  other,  are  the  local  school  trustees,  the  petty  politicians 
of  both  parties,  the  majority  of  the  principals  (who  fear  the 
effects  of  competent  supervision),  and  the  scores  of  incompe¬ 
tent  teachers.  Between  these  two  elements  the  struggle  may 
be  prolonged,  but  the  outcome  cannot  be  uncertain. 

If  the  schools  of  New  York  had  ever  been  really  supervised, 
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or  if  there  were  a  city  system  and  not  twenty-four  ward 
systems,  the  teachers  could  not  have  been  deceived  and  misled 
as  they  were.  But  they  simply  do  not  know  how  efficient 
school  systems  are  organized  and  conducted.  To  gain  the 
sympathy  of  these  teachers,  to  inform  them  and  widen  their 
horizon,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  useful  steps  that  the 
reform  party  can  take.  There  are  not  wanting  indications 
that,  when  the  bill  is  again  proposed,  the  hundreds  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  self-respecting  teachers  in  the  city  will  not  submit  to 
being  misrepresented,  but  will  declare  for  the  reform  measure 
at  whatever  cost  to  themselves. 


State  Superintendent  Skinner  of  New  York  has  begun  well. 
Ills  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Downing  as  inspector  of  train¬ 
ing  classes  has  given  great  satisfaction,  for  it  insures  a  sound 
and  progressive  policy  in  that  very  important  department. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Ainsworth  brings  to  the  post  of  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  high  character  and  a  mind  trained  by  long  and  honor¬ 
able  legislative  service,  as  well  as  that  very  useful  thing,  a  wide 
acquaintance,  which  public  service  often  brings  with  it  as  a 
partial  recompense  for  the  disagreeable  and  trying  experiences 
that  it  entails. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  also  shown  both  courage  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  opposing  vigorously  before  the  Governor  a  mis¬ 
chievous  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  entitled, 
“  An  act  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law  providing 
for  the  .study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  in  connection  with  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools.”  While  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  object  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  bill,  Mr.  Skinner 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  it  is  unneces.sary ;  that  it  interferes 
with  established  methods  of  teaching;  and  that  it  was  forced 
through  the  Legislature  by  strangers  without  a  single  school 
officer  asking  for  it  or  urging  its  passage.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  Governor  Morton  will  listen  to  Mr.  Skinner’s 
strong  argument  and  veto  the  bill.  It  is  one  of  those  ve.xa- 
tious  and  meddlesome  measures  of  interference  with  school 
work  by  which  the  .so-called  friends  of  temperance  betray 
their  intemperateness  and  injure  the  cause  whose  success  they 
have  at  heart. 
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A  verj'  important  addition  to  the  educational  forces  of  the 
country  is  the  newly  established  school  of  pedagogy  at  Ikif- 
falo.  This  school  will  open  in  September,  under  the  direction 
of  an  able  faculty,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Professor 
l-'rank  M.  McMurry,  whose  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  new  institution  will  have  high  aims  and  use  scientific 
methods.  The  school  is  designed  for  advanced  students  of 
teaching,  especially  superintendents,  principals,  and  highly 
trained  teachers.  Its  course  of  study  will  cover  two  years. 
The  success  of  this  wisely  planned  institution  may  safely  be 
predicted  from  the  start. 


